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P HEN first the Educational Course began in Boox News, it was 
scarcely expected that a sufficient number of readers would be so 
deeply interested as to warrant continuing it beyond a twelvemonth; 








“ but the eagerness evinced by so many to make use of the Course and to 
i procure back numbers, has given ample reason for the decision to pursue 
i the study still further. 
ee i e . 
hice $ August terminates the second year of the Course we have arranged 
re, to print twelve more of the lessons in Literature and General History. 





And in preparing for these we desire, first of all, to make it perfectly 
rh clear to our readers, both present and prospective, just what part of the ground 
rae, will’ be covered and which of the numbers already printed are available. 






N Literature, Italian, Spanish, Russian and American Literature will be taken 
up and modern English Literature, this last section having already covered 
the periods from the earliest times up to the end of the age of Queen Anne. 






N History, the study of Rome will be completed and Medieval History 
will then be considered. 















HE Educational Course has found service in the home, in the literary 






eg society and in the school. It is excellent for evening study; it is helpful 
a : as supplementary to a general knowledge. It can be taken up at any 
§ period though it is naturally advantageous to have complete the numbers 






containing studies in any one national literature. 






EPTEMBER, 1905, will begin the study of Italian Literature with 
Dante, and English Literature will be continued with Goldsmith and Grey. 






, From the limited supply on hand back numbers in the Educational Courses 
-may be had as follows, at 5 cents a copy, postpaid 





. November, 19037.— Greek Lyric _ March, 7904.—Erasmus. 









oe Poetry and Tragedy. March, 1904-fanuary, 1905, inclu- 
¥ January, 1904.—Homer. sive.—French Literature complete. 
ee February, 1904.—Sallust, Ovid, April, 1904-August, 1905, inclusive. 

Horace, Virgil, Livy, Lucan, Pliny, —English Literature to the 18th 






Tacitus, Juvenal. century. 









‘ 


In the September number of BOOK NEWS, there will 
Fes appear an illustrated article on ‘‘ Writers in Philadelphia 
’ To-day,’’ by Reginald Wright Kauffman. 
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From the Booklovers’ Mecca 
A Quartette of bargains from 


THE WANAMAKER STORE 










Theodore Roosevelt The Works of 









the Citizen Theodore Roosevelt 
By Jacob A. Riis Presidential Edition 
New Special Edition 8 Octavo Volumes 
Handsomely bound in cloth, Bound in tan buckram, with 
containing a full-page repro- maps and frontispiece illustra- 
duction of the President’s ipor- Geum. 
trait, drawn by J. T. Tobin. Publisher’s price, $16.00 
Our Price, 75 cents Our Special Price $8.00 





Mr. Riis’ intimate associa- 
tion with Mr. Roosevelt during 





The eight volumes comprise : 







the latter’s term as Police Com- The Winning of the West 4 vols. 
missioner and later as Governor Hunting Trips of a Ranchman 
of New York, has given him Naval War of 1812 

exceptional opportunities for — American Ideals and other 







studying the character of our Essays 
Chief Executive. The Wilderness Hunter 









The Rou 4 h Riders A history of the famous First U. S, 


Volunteer Cavalry in the war with Spain. 





by 
President Theodore Roosevelt 
16mo. Publisher’s price, 50c 
Our S pec ial Price , 25C the President in Rough Rider uniform. 


Written'while the President was Governor 






of New York State. With portrait of 









Book of S por t Edited by William Patten 


Edition de Luxe. Only 1500 copies printed 

Photogravure frontispiece, 40 full-page engravings and over 300 photographic 

portraits of celebrated amateurs and sportsmen and 50 marginal drawings by 

William Patten. Folio boards. Uncut. Publisher’s price, $20.00. 
Our Special Price, $3.00 
Includes original articles by champions in their various lines 

Golf, by Miss Ruth Underhill and H. M. Harriman. Court Tennis, etc., by 
E. H. Miles. Po/o, by J. E. Cowdin, Foxhall Keene and H. L. Herbert. Fox- 
Hunting. by R. N. Ellis. Coaching, by O. H. P. Belmont. Automobiling, by A. C. 
Bostock. Lawn Tennis, by M. D. Whitman. Yachting, by H. B. Duryea, W. P. 
Stephens, Irving Cox, etc. 
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mR OF 
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SUMMER READING THAT {S LIGHT AND 
ENTERTAINING AND YET WORTH WHILE 


ITALIAN LETTERS OF A. 
DIPLOMAT’S WIFE 


By MARY KING WADDINGTON 


“ These letters will doubtless become classics, for not only are 
they fascinating in themselves, but the importance of the events related 
makes them historically valuable.”—Nashville American. 

With 24 full page illustrations, $2.50 net ; postage, 20 cents. 


FOLLOWING THE SUN-FLAG 
A Vain Pursuit through Manchuria 


By JOHN FOXx, Jr. 
“« He has told his tale in such a way as to hold his reader from the 
very first page.” —Cin. Times-Star. 
$1.25 net; postage, 12 cents. 


ICONOCLASTS: A Book of Dramatists 
By JAMES HUNEKER 


“ Wonderfully good reading from beginning to end.” —WN. 2. Times. 
$1.50 net; postage, 13 cents. 


A MODERN UTOPIA 


By H. G. WELLS 
“There has been no work of this importance published for the 
last thirty years. This astonishing book is a piece of work which 
embodies imaginative science at its highest.” —London Atheneum. 
Illustrated, $1.50 net; postage, 12 cents. 


ITALIAN BACKGROUNDS 


By EDITH WHARTON 
“Mrs. Wharton has many unusual qualifications for writing on the 
Art of Italy in its many phases, among others a brilliant style, historic 
research, and a catholicity of taste.””—7The Nation. 
‘ Illustrated by Peixotto, $2.50 net; postage, 17 cents. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 


When writing tu advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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THE NEW MACMILLAN NOVELS 


A New Novel by the Author of “ The Common Lot”’ 


Mr. Robert Herrick’s 
The Memoirs of an American Citizen 


is notably popular, strong in human interest, and free from the prevailing tone of cynical pessimism. 
Attractively bound ; with 50 illustrations. Cloth, $1.50. 









A New Novel by the Author of “ The Forest Lovers” 
Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s The Fool Errant 


BEING THE MEMOIRS OF FRANCIS-ANTHONY STRELLEY, EsqQ., CITIZEN OF 
is his first long romance of Italy; the Mew York Evening Pust describes Mr. Hewlett as “ far and 


away the most charming of the living exponents in literature of that fair southern land.”’ 
Uniform with ** Richard Yea-and-Nay,” etc. Cloth, $1.50. 


LUCCA. 











Barbara’s Atthe Sign of the Fox 


is a new departure for the author of the ever-popular ‘‘ Garden of a Commuter’s Wife,’ 
it describes an entirely new set of characters, working out a well-constructed, 
With a frontispiece in colors, Cloth, $1 50. 


’ 


now in its 





eleventh edition. 
interesting plot. 












Jack London’s 3 ‘“‘/i"¢, strong story,” The Game 


“is a tremendously good one—one that no lover of virile, vigorous writing will care to miss.’’ 
Decorated and Illustrated in colors. Cloth, $1.50. 





—Argonaut, 













Second Edition 






Miss Robins’s A Dark Lantern 


‘¢is a book no discriminating reader can afford to leave untouched.’’— Boston Herald. Cloth, $7 50. 











The Storm Centre 


‘‘The publishers’ description of the tale as ‘a pleasing picture of flirtation, courtship, and love 


Charles Egbert Craddock’s 





Cloth, $1.50. 





with a war background,’ is accurate.’’—New York Evening Post. 





Mrs. Nancy Huston Banks’s_ The Little Hills 


affords a restful glimpse into quaint country life, sweet and fragrant, culminating in an idyllic love- 
Cloth, $1.50. 






story. 


Maj. John Heigh’s The House of Cards 


is ‘a novel fresh and vigorous, with a dash of business, a pinch of politics, a modicum of love, and 
the whole flavored by a fice humor and piquant cynicism.’ —5S¢. Louis Republic. 




















ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER OR NEWSDEALER TO SHOW YOU 





These include the best fiction of modern times, novels by Mrs HumMpury Warp, 
OwEN WISTER, WINSTON CHURCHILL, A, E, W. MASON, and others 


ae or an Popular Series of Twenty-five-Cent Novel 





We shall esteem it a favor tf you will ask lo see these novels, 17 of which are now réady. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, 64-66 Fifth Ave, N. Y. 











When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 


























Cloth, $1 50. 
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Early Pennsylvania Poets 


By Ellis 


Author of ‘*Robert Morris, 
HEN, in 1753, Dr. William Smith 

\) \ became the provost of the Col- 
lege of Philadelphia, the ancestor 
of the University of Pennsylvania, he 
made himself a tower of influence in the 
city, engaging actively in the various de- 
partments of life there—moral, social, po- 
litical, scientific, pedagogical and literary. 
Smith had not been provost very long 
when his practical interest in intellectual 
affairs was manifested in an effort to found 
a literary review, called “The American 
Magazine and Monthly Chronicle for the 
British Colonies.” It was printed by the 
Bradfords, presumably for a “society of 
gentlemen,” which in truth consisted of 
Dr. Smith and several of his pupils in the 
college. The review made its first ap- 
pearance in October, 1757, and continued 
for a year, when it was given up, less, it 
seems, because of its unprofitableness than 
because of its editor’s dispute with the 
Assembly of Pennsylvania, which sent him 
first to prison and then to England. It 
had the distinct stamp of America, being 
filled with original material—poems, es- 
says, scientific articles, etc., written by Dr. 
Smith himself or by the young men he 
drew about him at the college. In this 
magazine many of the poems of Thomas 
Godfrey, Jr., were published, to be copied 
appreciatively by the British reviews, and 


Paxson 


Oberholtzer 


‘Abraham Lincoln,’’ etc 


substantial support was given to a group 
of truly sincere literary people of much 
poetic feeling and of lofty aim, the chief 
of whom were Thomas Godfrey, Jr., 
Nathaniel Evans and Elizabeth Graeme 
Ferguson. 

Thomas Godfrey, Jr., had few more 
cultural opportunities than his father, the 
glazier, who invented the mariner’s quad- 
rant. The two, as the younger man’s 
friend, Nathaniel Evans, once said, are “to 
be ranked among the natural curiosities of 
Pennsylvania.” Thomas Godfrey, Jr., 
born in 1736, had no education save that 
which he gained in the common schools, 
but he early read the English poets indus- 
triously, and his chief aspiration was to 
become a portrait painter. Unable to in- 
dulge his tastes in the latter direction, he 
was apprenticed to a watchmaker, and 
soon was engaged during spare moments 
in cultivating the muse. A poem called 
“Invitation” was sent to the “American 
Magazine” and met with the editor’s 
favor. Dr. Smith soon drew the young 
man into his circle, introducing him to 
Francis Hopkinson and Benjamin West. 
To the latter, Godfrey was much attracted 
because of his own natural interest in 
art. Together Godfrey and West wan- 
dered on the banks of the Schuylkill or 
angled in the pools formed by the wind- 
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ings of the river. They could enjoy the 
meaning of Evans’s lines: 
Often with care opprest, I pensive stray 
Where Schuylkill winds her solitary way. 
Beneath some mountain’s wild romantic brow 
Whose pendant cliffs alarm the flood below 
I lay me down—t’ indulge the solemn hour 
And yield myself to contemplation’s pow’r. 
It was through Provost Smith’s influ- 
ence that Godfrey secured, in 1758, a lieu- 
tenant’s commission for the expedition 
against Fort Duyuesne, returning from 





From “Smith's Life of Smith’’ 
DR. WILLIAM SMITH 
Provost of the College of Philadelphia, Forerunner of the 
University of Pennsylvama 
which he went to North Carolina, where 
for three years he found commercial em- 
ployment. There, while still only twenty- 
three years old, he finished “The Prince 
of Parthia,” a poetic tragedy of lively 
promise which he sent home to be acted 
by the stock company then playing at the 
new South Street Theatre, in Philadelphia. 
It is interesting to remember that this was 
the first play by an American writer to be 
presented on an American stage. 

Upon the death of his employer in the 
South Godfrey came back to Philadelphia, 
but was soon away again with some com- 
missions for the island of New Providence. 
Returning from this expedition, he stop- 
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ped with his friends in North Carolina, 
where, in 1763, he contracted a fever, of 
which he very shortly died. 

His friend and fellow poet, Nathaniel 
Evans, and his patron, Dr. Smith, edited 
his writings, which were published in 1765, 
most of the prominent men of the city 
being numbered among the subscribers. 

Godfrey was criticised in his own day 
for a lack of classical learning. But what 
prevents him from being an American 
Keats is not his imperfection in poetic 
craftsmanship, but a lack, in general, of 
originality in his treatment of theme, a 
defect which it is reasonable to suppose 
might have been overcome had his life 
been prolonged past the years that to 
other men are usually a period of appren- 
ticeship to literature. In “The Court of 
Fancy,” in which the “American Maga- 
zine” said that he “shone in all the spirit 
of true creative poetry” may be found 
much of Godfrey’s best writing. Here he 
says: 

Astronomy with proud aspiring eye 

Gaz’d on the glowing beauties of the sky. 

Her vest with glitt’ring stars was spangled o’er 
And in her hand a telescope she bore; 

With this she marks the rolling planet’s way 
Or where portentous comets dreadful stray. 

It is thought that in this same poem he 
correctly expressed the judgment of his 
own career, 


Bold Fancy’s hand th’ amazing pile uprears 
In every part stupendous skill appears; 
In beautiful disorder, yet compleat 

The structure shines irregularly great. 


Nathaniel Evans had more classical pol- 
ish, and more reason for it, but he un- 
doubtedly possessed less natural genius 
than Godfrey. He also died very young, 
before he could exhibit his art at its best 
estate. He was born in Philadelphia, in 
1742, being therefore six vears the junior 
of his friend. He was the son of a mer- 
chant, and after six years in the Academy, 
where he endeared himself to Provost 
Smith, he was put into a counting house. 
This life being uncongenial to him, he 
returned to the college, where he received 
his A. M. in 1765, without having pre- 
viously taken his bachelor’s degree. Going 
abroad, he received orders in the Church 
of England, and returned home as a mis- 
sionary to Gloucester County, New Jersey, 
his home being at Haddonfield. He was 
to continue at his post only two years, for 
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From an old painting, supposed date about 1755 


at 


GRAEME PARK 


The home of Elizabeth Graeme, afterwards Mrs, Ferguson 


in 1767, at the age of twenty-five, he died 
of consumption. In 1772 Provost Smith 
edited Evans’s poems, which, like God- 
frey’s, were sold by subscription to the 
patrons of literature and the public- 
spirited merchants in Philadelphia. 

In that day Philadelphia literary men 
made a commendable effort to utilize the 
scenes lying near at hand, and sought loy- 
ally to encourage and support each other. 
Evans was a boy of only sixteen when he 
wrote his “Pastoral Eclogue,” beginning 
with these lines: 

Shall fam’d Arcadia own the tuneful choir 
And fair Sicilia boast the matchless lyre? 
Shall Gallia’s groves resound with heav’nly lays, 
And Albion’s poets claim immortal bays? 
And this new world ne’er feel the muse’s fire; 
No beauties charm us, or no deeds inspire? 
O! Pennsylvania shall no son of thine 

Glow with the raptures of the sacred nine? 

These young poets of the eighteenth 
century in America felt that they were 
singing to a cold and unappreciative audi- 
ence. In his ode toa friend Evans writes: 


Let wretched misers clasp their ore, 
And vulgar breasts in sense delight; 


The muse shall purer joys explore, 
And wing a more exalted flight. 

Evans had the most exalted ideals for 
poetry. The prose writer, he said, might 
“warm his reader, but the poet’s it is to 
wrap him in a flame, to dissolve him as 
it were in his own rapturous blaze.” 

From Evans it is an easy step to Miss 
Graeme, afterwards Mrs. Ferguson, his 
“Laura.” She resided, in summer at 
least, at Graeme Park. Sir William Keith, 
a Scotchman, who was the Governor of 
Pennsylvania from 1716 to 1726, pur- 
chased an estate of 1200 acres for £500 
in a forest near the Old York road, in Hor- 
sham Township, about three miles above 
Hatboro, and built upon it a fine manor 
house, to-day one of the most interesting 
of all the colonial landmarks in the State. 
Keith married a widow, Ann Diggs, 
whose daughter Ann, the belle of his 
household, became the wife of Dr. 
Thomas Graeme, a very distinguished 
leech in the Philadelphia of his day, Port 
Physician and Justice of the Supreme 
Court. To Graeme the Horsham estate 
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finally passed, and it was laid out with 
parks, lakes and vistas of shrubbery and 
trees, being stocked with birds, fish, flocks 
of sheep and wild game animals until it 
suggested the country seat of an English 
nobleman. The most important folk of 
the time visited at Graeme Park, and the 
Doctor’s daughter,’ Elizabeth Graeme, en- 
joyed social opportunities denied to most 
other young women of the period. 
























From an old miniature 
MRS. ELIZABETH FERGUSON 


A Poet of Eighteenth Century Pennsylvania 


Fragile, reflective and romantic, the girl 
very early had an unfortunate love affair 
and was sent to England in the care of Dr. 
Richard Peters for a change of scene. 
That goodly man introduced her to the 
king and to many of the leading person- 
ages in London, from whom she received 
much deserved attention. Returning, she 
was the companion on shipboard of young 
Nathaniel Evans, who seems to have been 
the means of causing her to forget some 
of the bitterness of her unhappy romance. 
On their return home, he to live in Had- 
donfield, N. J., in the midst of his flock, 
and she at Graeme Park, they addressed 
verses to each other. Under the name 
of “Laura” she wrote a parody upon one 
of his poems. He replied: 
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If the happiness fair maid 

That soothes me in the silent shade 
Should in your eye appear too great, 
Come take it all—and share my fate. 


To this sally, so plainly in the spirit of 
fun, Miss Graeme answered : 

While youthful joys around you shine 
Haste not to bend at Hymen’s shrine; 
Let friendship, gen’rous friendship be 
The bond to fetter you and me, 
Vestal, platonic—what you will, 

So virtue reigns with freedom still. 

At the age of thirty-five, Elizabeth 
Graeme yielded to the entreaties of a 
young Scottish adventurer, ten years her 
junior, Hugh Henry Ferguson by name. 
It is said that they were married secretly. 
At any rate the husband was unworthy, 
remained with her no long time, finally 
joining the British forces during the Revo- 
lution and making his way at last to Flan- 
ders, where he fought in the wars, ren- 
dering to her no future account of his 
movements. 

Mrs. Ferguson, often called Lady Fer- 
guson, because of the favor accorded her 
by the king while in London, had a salon 
at her winter home in Philadelphia, which 
was attended by men and women of exclu- 
sive literary refinement. Her “Saturday 
evenings” were famous social events. On 
these occasions, a friend observed, “her 
















ELIZABETH GRAEME'S BOOK-PLATE, 1766 


body seemed to evanish, and she appeared 
to be all mind.” While at Graeme Park 
she lived closely with nature and was an 
indefatigable pedestrian, frequently walk- 
ing the eighteen miles that separated that 
handsome estate from the city. She died 
at the age of sixty, in a farmhouse near 
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her beloved Graeme Park, and was buried 
in Christ Churchyard, in Philadelphia. 
This extraordinary woman, it is said, tran- 
scribed the Bible from end to end to im- 
press it upon her memory. She translated 
Fenelon’s “Telemaque” into pleasing Eng- 
lish verse, the manuscript of which is pre- 
served in the Philadelphia Library. 

One of her most interesting works is a 
poetical version of the Psalms. This was 
a labor of consolation and love which was 
begun in 1766. Almost overwhelmed with 
grief by the deaths of her mother and sis- 
ter, she retired to Graeme Park, believing 
that the writing “might prove both a 
rational and pious service to a pensive 
mind. For I had long known,” she writes, 
“that the mind was never so wretched as 
without a pursuit and a prey to unavailing 
sorrow.” 

The ninth verse of the Fifth Psalm, 
“For there is no faithfulness in their 
mouth, their inward part is very wicked- 
ness; their throat is an open sepulchre, 
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they flatter with their tongue,” Mrs. Fer- 
guson rendered as follows: 


Far, far from truth my foes are fled, 
To every sweet instruction dead 
For sin makes its supream abode 
Where man’s a stranger to his God. 


As yawning graves vile dust contain 

Tho’ o’er them polished stone remain 

So they false character convey. 

They smile, deceive and last they slay. 

The poetess was also an adept in satire 
when her aristocratic sentiments were out- 
raged by the revolutionary writings of 
Thomas Paine and other violent men of 
her own country and of France. She 
wrote verses on the massacre of priests 
in the Abbe at Paris in September, 1792, 
which began: 
Down with the Bastile! ’tis too small a place 
For we'll imprison half the Gallic race 
Since the sovereign people rule the land 
And deal forth justice with unerring hand 
Be those first slaughtered who’re most fit to 
die. 


Venice 


By John Russell Hayes 


HEY told me thou wert fallen to decay, 
- Old Venice, and hadst lost thine ancient pride; 

But as upon thy silent streets I glide 
And mark the stately piles that line the way, 
And all thy spires and domes in dim array 
Soft mirrored in the Adriatic’s tide, 
[ cannot think thy glory has all died. 
Nay! in the calmness of thy later day 
Thou hast the mellow bloom of ripened age ; 
Gone is thy youth, yet thou art still as fair 
As any dove that haunts thy holy square. 
Like Ariadne’s was thy heritage, 
A lonely queen beside the silver sea, 
Sad but forever beautiful to be! 




















An Appreciation of the 


By 


ERSE comes early or it comes not at 
\) all. Men may write late; but their 

first note must be worth the listen- 
ing or none that follows will be worth the 
remembering. Much is not needed for 
the world’s memory. One poem may win 
that. All we know of Sappho could be 
printed on two pages of this magazine 
and none gather up those fragments but 
know that the miracle of genius there 
multiplied the twin loaves of love to feed 
full desire in the wilderness of life. 

ut while fame may come to the single 
poem and the solitary book, the secure 
places in the field of letters are won only 
by those who serve long and produce 
much. Thomas Gray has his place, but it 
is far lower than would have been his if 
he had not flirted with his genius instead 
of wooing his muse. Early death made 
Keats a mere broken column. The triple 
gifts of expression, temperament and deep 
desire must all be present or the past will 
perpetually suggest what he might have 
done, instead of doing what his genius 
suggests. 

All things desired came early to John 
Hay. He was with the great of the earth 
at the threshold of life. He knew other 
lands and his own. Love brought leisure 
instead of labor. From the moment he 
left college, men held him as a man of 
power, promise and performance. 

There came to him unsought that for 
which other men yearn and wrestle. He 
saw the best of the world from the mo- 
ment he entered menhood, and its door 
was never closed to him. He was called 
to conduct a great New York daily, with- 
out previous training. He became Am- 
bassador to England by the sheer choice 
of an intimate friend, William McKinley, 
who selected him for a post which in all 
our history has always gone to full ex- 
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perience. There have been accidental 
Presidents, but never before a Secretary 
of State of a public service so brief. Be- 
fore he left college he had written folk 
verse which caught the ear of Englishry 
and he had in the biography of Abraham 
Lincoln one of the greater subjects of 
the century. 

Yet he takes his place for the future to 
judge his work as a man of letters with 
a slender volume of verse. a little group 
of essays of charm, “Castilian Days,” and 
a biography monumental rather than mem- 
orable. The gifts of expression and tem- 
perament he had, but not desire. Through 
all his life he held lightly the prizes of 
life, and what he did he did easily or not 
at all. His folk verse has the rarest of 
quality. The “Stirrup Cup,” so generally 
reprinted at his death, his one poem of 
the first order, will be in every future 
anthology for its eerie suggestion. The 
author of “Leonore” won fame with less. 
“Liberty” has in it the note of a great 
ode, but it is a peal and not a chime. His 
speeches on Omar and Scott show the 
critic American letters lost in a man who 
revered Berkeley’s dictum: “Few men 
think, but all men have opinions.” This 
man thought. His opinions the world lost. 

Years went to his biography of Lincoln 
and abundant leisure, yet he left to an- 
other to search out the origins of his hero 
and in the effort to be dignified he lost 
charm and never gained historic weight. 
His history will be always read. It will 
never be a model. These great gifts and 
greater opportunities, bear narrow fruit 
and brief, for lack of the one necessary 
factor in the life of letters, an overmaster- 
ing desire to share its greater labor and 
win its greater prizes. Unless a man is 
swept and swayed by this, he may glean 
but he will not reap. 
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Hay as a Public Speaker 
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and Sir 


John Hay was scarcely known in this 
country as a speaker, though he was known 
on the platform in Ohio, and had the finer 
flame of subtle speech, and the apt elusive 
suggestive phrase. In England no one of 
our Ambassadors has made a more bril- 
liant impression. Here, as in all his con- 
tact with letters in later years, there ran 
through his words sense of regret for a 
harvest sown but not garnered. In April, 
1897, he spoke in London at the dinner of 
the Royal Literary Fund, responding to 
“Literature,” and the London “Times” re- 
ports him as saying: 

He disclaimed the title which had been con- 
ferred upon him of a representative of litera- 
ture, and the connection of his name with the 
toast reminded him of a story of a four-in-hand 
club which consisted of two classes—those who 
could drive four-in-hand and those who would 
like to do so if they could. He belonged to the 
latter category. An Egyptian poet of imme- 
morial antiquity had said that to all professions 
but one, there was some objection—that one 
was the scribe. Certainly the great writers of 
the world had an immortality which was de- 
nied to the greatest monarchs. The literary 
association was more fascinating than the his- 
torical, and a visit to Sicily was more likely to 
recall a verse of Theocritus than the stirring 
history of the island, and Cleopatra’s place in 
our memory was due more to Shakespeare than 
to the actual records of the past. A preacher 
before Louis XIV. in an unlucky moment had 
said: “Brethren, we must all die,” and at once 
corrected himself—“at least most of us.” But 
there was an immortal element in literature, 
and the greatest writers had been indifferent 
to material considerations. Of his own coun- 
trymen, Edgar Poe had been content to re- 
ceive a few dollars for the mystic inspirations 
which had haunted later generations. Quality 
was beyond the power of gold, and literature 
could never perish from the earth, and British 
literature, like the British empire, could never 
be swallowed up in darkness. 


On Omar 


It was more than a year later, in De- 
cember, 1898, that he showed how much 
was lost to letters through his silence by 
his speech at the dinner of the Omar 
Khayyam Club, where George Meredith 
made his only after-dinner speech. Noth- 
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Scott 


ing better in the round of letters has been 
said on the Persian poet and few spoken 
utterances could be finer than the fash- 
ion in which John Hay intoned with a 
solemn cadence the quotation he used: 


I cannot sufficiently thank you for the high 
and unmerited honor you have done me to- 
night. I feel keenly that on such an occasion, 
with such company, my place is below the salt; 
but as you kindly invited me, it was not in hu- 
man nature for me to refuse. Although in 
knowledge and comprehension of the two great 
poets whom you are met to commemorate I 
am the least among you, there is no one who 
regards them with greater admiration, or reads 
them with more enjoyment, than myself. I can 
never forget my emotions when I first saw 
FitzGerald’s translations of the Quatrains. 
Keats, in his sublime ode on Chapman’s 
Homer, has described the sensation once for 
all: 


“Then felt I like some watcher of the skies. 
When a new planet swims into his ken.” 


The exquisite beauty, the faultless form, the 
singular grace of those amazing stanzas were 
not more wonderful than the depth and breadth 
of their profound philosophy, their knowledge 
of life, their dauntless courage, their serene 
facing of the ultimate problems of life and of 
death. Of course, the doubt did not spare me 
which has assailed many as ignorant as I was 
of the literature of the East, whether it was 
the poet or his translator to whom was due 
this splendid result. Was it, in fact, a reproduc- 
tion of an antique song, or a mystification of a 
great modern, careless of fame, and scornful 
of his time? Could it be possible that in the 
eleventh century, so far away as Khorassan, 
so accomplished a man of letters lived, with 
such distinction, such breadth, such insight, 
such calm disillusion, such cheerful and jocund 
despair? Was this Weltschmerz, which we 
thought a malady of our day, endemic in Persia 
in 1100? My doubt lasted only till I came upon 
a literal translation of the Rubaiyat, and I saw 
that not the least remarkable quality of Fitz- 
Gerald’s poem was its fidelity to the original. 
In short, Omar was a FitzGerald before the 
letter, or FitzGerald was a reincaration of 
Omar. It is not to the disadvantage of the 
later poet that he followed so closely in the 
footsteps of the earlier. A man of extraordi- 
nary genius had appeared in the world; had 
sung a song of incomparable beauty and power 
in an environment no longer worthy of him, in 
a language of narrow range; for many genera- 
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tions the song was virtually lost; then by a 
miracle of creation a poet, a twin brother in 
the spirit to the first, was born, who took up 
the forgotten poem and sang it anew with all 
its original melody, and force, and all the ac- 
cumulated refinement of ages of art. 

It seems to me idle to ask which was the 
greater master; each seems greater than his 
work. The song is like an instrument of pre- 
cious workmanship and marvelous tone, which 
is worthless in common hands, but when it 
falls, at long intervals, into the hands of the 
supreme master, it yields a melody of trans- 
cendent enchantment to all that have ears to 
hear. If we look at the sphere of influence of 
the two poets, there is no longer any compari- 
son. Omar sang to a half-barbarous province; 
FitzGerald to the world. Wherever the Eng- 
lish speech is spoken or read, the Rubaiyat 
have taken their place as a classic. There is 
not a hill post in India, nor a village in Eng- 
land, where there is not a coterie to whom 
Omar Khayyam is a familiar friend and a bond 
of union. In America he has an equal follow- 
ing in many regions and conditions. In the 
Eastern States his adepts form an esoteric 
sect; the beautiful volume of drawings by Mr. 
Vedder is a centre of delight and suggestion 
wherever it exists. In the cities of the West 
you will find the Quatrains one of the most 
thoroughly read books in every club library. 
I heard him quoted once in one of the most 
lonely and desolate spots of the high Rockies. 
We had been camping on the Great Divide, 
our “roof of the world,” where in the space of 
a few feet you may see two springs, one sending 
its waters to the Polar solitudes, the other to 
the eternal Carib summer. One morning at 
sunrise as we were breaking camp, I was 
startled to hear one of our party, a frontiers- 
man born, intoning these words of sombre mia- 
jesty: 


“Tis but a tent where takes his one day’s rest 
A Sultan to the realm of death addressed. 
The Sultan rises and the dark Ferrash 
Strikes, and prepares it for another guest. 


I thought that sublime setting of primeval 
forest and frowning canyon was worthy of the 
lines; I am sure the dewless crystalline air 
never vibrated to strains of more solemn music. 
Certainly, our poet can never be numbered 
among the great popular writers of all time. 
He has told no story; he has never unpacked 
his heart in public; he has never thrown the 
reins on the neck of the winged horse and let 
his imagination carry him where it listed. 
“Ah! the crowd must have emphatic warrant,” 
as Browning sang. Its suffrages are not for 
the cool, collected observer, whose eye no glit- 
ter can dazzle, no mist suffuse. The many can- 
not but resent that air of lofty intelligence, that 
pale and subtle smile. But he will hold a place 
forever among that limited number who, like 
Lucretius and Epicurus—without rage or de- 
fiance, even without unbecoming mirth—look 
deep into the tangled mysteries of things; re- 
fuse credence to the absurd, and allegiance to 
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arrogant authority; sufficiently conscious ot 
fallibility to be tolerant of all opinions; with a 
faith too wide for doctrine and a benevolence 
untrammelled by creed; too wise to be wholly 
poets, and yet too surely poets to be implacably 
wise. 


Sir Walter Scott 


It was just after his arrival in England 
as Ambassador, May 21, 1897, when he 
was asked to speak at the unveiling of a 
memorial bust to Sir Walter Scott in 
Westminster Abbey. The bust is a copy 
of Sir Francis Chantrey’s familiar por- 
trait by Mr. Hutchinson. The occasion 
brought together representative London. 
Tennyson was there, and Mrs. Maxwell 
Scott, the novelist’s great grand-daughter. 
Mr. Balfour spoke for England and re- 
minded his audience that the bust was 
put in place neither to add to nor to pre- 
serve Scott’s fame, but “to testify a need 
we feel to ever keep him foremost among 
the galaxy of the great.’”’ Colonel Hay 
said: 


A clever French author made a book some 
years ago called the Forty-first Armchair. 
It consisted of brief biographies of the most 
famous writers of France, not any of whom 
have been members of the Academy. ‘The 
astonishment of a stranger, who is told that 
neither Moliere nor Blaza was ever embraced 
among the Forty Immortals, is very like 
that which often affect’ the tourist, who, search- 
ing among the illustrious names and faces, 
which make this abbey glorious, has asked in 
vain for the author of Waverly. 

It is not that he has ever been forgotten or 
neglected. His lines have gone out through 
the earth and his words to the end of the 
world. No face in modern history, if we may 
except the magisterial profile of Napoleon, is 
so well known as the winning, irregular fea- 
tures of the Squire of Abbotsford. 

It is rather the world-wide extent of his fame 
that has seemed hitherto to make it unneces- 
sary that his visible image should be shrined 
here among England’s writers. His spirit is 
everywhere; he is revered wherever the Eng- 
lish speech has traveled, and translations have 
given some glimpses of his brightness through 
the vale of many alien tongues, but the vastness 
of his name is no just reason why it may not 
have a local habitation also; it is, therefore, 
most fitting that his bust should be placed 
to-day among those of his mighty peers, in 
this great pantheon of immortal Englishmen. 

In this most significant and interesting cere- 
mony I should have no excuse for appearing, 
except as representing for the time being a 
large section of Walter Scott’s immense con- 
stituency. I doubt if anywhere his writings 
have had a more loving welcome than in Amer- 
ica. The books a boy reads are the most ar- 
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dently admired and the longest remembered; 
and Americans revelled in Scott when the 
country was young. 

I have heard from my father, a pioneer of 
Kentucky, that in the early days of this cen- 
tury men would saddle their horses and ride 
from all the neighboring counties to the prin- 
cipal post town of the region, when a new 
novel by the author of Waverly was expected. 

All over our straggling States and Terri- 
tories in the East, where a civilization of slen- 
der resources but boundless hopes was build- 
ing; in the West, where the stern conflict was 
going on, of the pioneer subduing the contin- 
ent, the books most read were those poems of 
magic and sentiment, those tales of bygone 
chivalry and romance, which Walter Scott was 
pouring forth upon the world with a rich facil- 
ity, a sort of joyous fecundity like that of na- 
ture in her most genial moods. 

He had no clique of readers, no illuminated 
sect of admirers to bewilder criticism by ex- 
cess of its own subtlety. In a community en- 
gaged in the strenuous struggle for empire, 
whose dreams of the past were turned in the 
clear, broad light of a nation’s morning to a 
future of unlimited grandeur and power, there 
was none too sophisticated to appreciate, none 
too lowly to enjoy those marvelous pictures of 
a time gone forever by, pleasing and stimulat- 
ing to a starved fancy in the tender light of 
memory and art, though the times themselves 
were unlamented by a people and an age whose 
faces were set toward a far different future. 

Through all these important formative days 
of the Republic, Scott was the favorite author 
of Americans, and while his writings may not 
be said to have had any, special weight in our 
national and political development, yet their 
influence was enormous upon the taste and sen- 
timent of a people peculiarly sensitive to such 
influences from the very circumstances of their 
environment. 

The romances of courts and castles were 
specially appreciated in the woods and plains 
of the frontier, where a pure democracy 
reigned. The poems and novels of Scott, sat- 
urated with the glamour of legend and tradition, 
were greedily devoured by a people without 
perspective, conscious that they themselves 
were ancestors of redoubtable lines whose bat- 
tle was with the passing hour, whose glories 
were all in the days to come. 

Since the time of Scott we have seen many 
fashions in fiction come and go; each genera- 
tion naturally seeks a different expression of 
its experience and its ideals, but the author 
of Waverly, amidst all vicissitudes of changing 
modes, has kept his pre-eminence in two hemis- 
pheres as the master of imaginative narrative. 

Even those of us who make no pretension to 
the critical faculty may see the twofold reason 
of this enduring masterhood. Both mentally 
and morally Scott was one of the greatest writ- 
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ers who ever lived. His mere memory, his 
power of acquiring and relating serviceable 
facts was almost inconceivable to ordinary men, 
and his instructive imagination was nothing 
short of prodigious. 

The lochs and hills of Scotland swarm with 
the imaginary phantoms with which he has 
peopled them for all time; the historical per- 
sonages of past centuries are jostled in our 
memories by the characters he has created. 
more vivid in vitality and color than the real 
soldiers and lovers with whom he has cast 
their lives. 


But it is probably the morality of Scott that 
appeals more strongly to the many than even 
his enormous mental power. His ideals are 
lofty and pure; his heroes are brave and strong, 
not exempt from human infirmities, but always 
devoted to ends more or less noble. 

His heroines, whom he frankly asks you to 
admire, are beautiful and true, They walk in 
womanly dignity through his pages, whether 
garbed as peasants or princesses, with honest 
brows uplifted, with eyes gentle but fearless, 
pure in heart and delicate in speech. These 
are the essential and undying elements of the 
charm with which this great magician has 
soothed and lulled the weariness of the world 
through three tormented generations. For this 
he has received the uncritical, ungrudging love 
of grateful millions. 


This magic still has power to charm all 
wholesome and candid souls. Although so 
many years have passed since his great heart 
broke in the valiant struggle against evil for- 
tune, his poems and his tales are read with 
undiminished interest and perennial pleasure. 

He loved with a single, straightforward af- 
fection, man and nature, his country and his 
kind; he has his reward in a fame forever fresh 
and unhackneyed. The poet, who as an in- 
fant, clapped his hand and cried Bonnie to the 
thunder storm, and whose dying.senses were 
delighted by the farewell whisper of the Tweed 
rippling o’er its pebbles, is quoted in every 
aspect of sun and shadow that varies the face 
of Scotland. 

The man who blew so clear a clarion of pa- 
triotism lives forever in a speech of those who 
seek to describe the love of country. 

The robust, athletic spirit of his tales of old, 
the royal quarrels, the instructive loves, the 
staunch devotion of the uncomplicated crea- 
tures of his inexhaustible fancy, all these have 
their special message for the minds of our day, 
fatigued with problems, with doubts and futile 
questionings. 

His work is a clear, high voice from a sim- 
pler age than ours, breathing a song of lofty 
and unclouded purpose, of sincere and power- 
ful passion, to which the world, however weary 
and preoccupied, must needs still listen and 
attend. 





From the “* Life of FitzGerald,” by Thomas Wright 


BREDFIELD HOUSE 
(FitzGerald's Birthplace ) 


FitzGerald and Omar Khayyam 


A Study in Connection with a Review of A. C. Benson’s 
New Biography of FitzGerald 


By Albert 


fies social conventions and lives a 

law unto himself is a familiar, often 
an attractive figure in literary history. 
Many of these men live but in the mem- 
ories of readers of curious and little known 
books ; some of them have written things 
which the world will not willingly let die ; 
others have shown brilliant promise in the 
springtime of life and then have loitered 
through the world without purpose or 
achievement. All the great modern litera- 
tures contain names of shy versifiers and 
retiring prosemen, who had unmistakable 
genius, but whose performances were dis- 
appointingly meagre. In English litera- 
ture a case in point is Edward FitzGerald, 
a man little known to the world in his own 
day, but to whom belongs the high honor 
of adding one priceless jewel to the crown 
of English verse. 


- ‘HE secluded man of genius, who de- 


~ *Epwarp FitzGeErRAp. By A. C. Benson. 
English Men of Letters. The Macmillan Com- 


pany. 


S. Henry 


During the past twenty years FitzGer- 
ald has had editors and critics and wor- 
shippers without number, and it is there- 
fore not to be expected that Mr. A. C. 
Benson’s biographical study will be found 
full of unpublished materials. But a brief 
monograph such as this is, has been 
needed for some time in order to acquaint 
the general reader with the story of Fitz- 
Gerald’s life and provide at the same time 
a competent criticism of his work. 

As a faithful and impartial biographer 
Mr. Benson deserves much praise; as a 
critic his comments are marked by broad 
vision and clear and unfailing insight. 
One does not always find a biographer so 
frank combined with a critic so sympa- 
thetic, so eager to dwell on the excellence 
of his subject, so honest as not to be blind 
to faults of manner and execution. And 
if the loyal enthusiast is sometimes 
shocked by the author’s arraignment of 
FitzGerald’s weaknesses, he should never- 
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theless be grateful for an interpretation so 
full, candid and rational. 

FitzGerald was one of those rare in- 
stances of the man of letters born in the 
purple. He never knew the pinch of pov- 


EDWARD FITZGERALD 


erty, and all through life he was free to 
live as it pleased him. He was born March 
31, 1809, in the White House, Bredfield, 
a stately Jacobean mansion near Wood- 
bridge. His parents were first cousins, 
and both inherited wealth. FitzGerald re- 
ceived his early education at King Ed- 
ward’s School, Bury St. Edmunds. In 
1826 he went into residence at Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Here he spent four 
years, reading desultorily such authors as 
he liked, and amusing himself with music, 
water-color drawing and poetry. He met 
many men at the University who after- 
ward became famous. Among them were 
Thackeray, Kemble, the Anglo-Saxon 
scholar; Merivale, the historian; James 
Spedding, Frederick Maurice and Richard 
Monckton-Milnes. The Tennysons were 
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his contemporaries at Cambridge, but he 
did not come to know them until later. 
FitzGerald’s friendships form an import- 
ant chapter in his life, and throw much 
light upon his character. His was an 
affectionate nature which gave and in- 
spired confidence. To these warm friend- 
ships of FitzGerald we owe the inimita- 
ble letters which one can read and read 
again with renewed delight. 

In 1830 FitzGerald took his degree 
and left Cambridge. The rest of his life 
can be summed in a word—drifting. He 
visited Paris with Thackeray, went on 
trips through England and Ireland, be- 
came acquainted with George Crabbe, son 
of the poet, and Bernard Barton, the au- 
thor of some forgotten verse. In middle 


From “* The Life of FitzGerald,” by Thomas Wrighi 
BOULGE CHURCH 


The recumbent stone, marked by a cross, shows 
FitzGerald's grave 


life FitzGerald married a daughter of 
Barton, and the match has since become 
famous among the ill-assorted unions in 
literary history. 
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Scornful of the rules of social discipline, 
FitzGerald lived in a thatched cottage 
at the gate of Boulge Park. He became 
on intimate terms of friendship with the 
neighboring farmers, and passed his days 
reading, smoking and sauntering about. 
There was no method in his work, practi- 
cally no object in his life. He simply let 
the years pass, and it was with regret and 
sadness that he found age creeping on 
apace, and yet little done that was com- 
mensurate with his powers. 

This life history, with all its strange, 
interesting, almost tragic elements is viv- 
idly described by Mr. Benson. Indeed, to 


know FitzGerald, we must go to his Let- 
ters, where a personality is revealed that 
is one of the most striking in literature. 
His latest biographer presents a thought- 


From “* The Life of FitzGerald,’ by Thomas Wright 


TOMB OF OMAR KHAYYAM, AT NAISHAPUR 


ful and, it will seem to many, a correct 
analysis of FitzGerald’s character. It 
shows us many winning traits and some 
quite human weaknesses. 
FitzGerald published but 
translation of the “Agamemnon” of Aes- 
chylus, some renderings of Spanish 
dramas, “Euphranor” an exquisite dia- 
logue modeled on the Platonic manner, a 


little. <A 
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few fugitive pieces, a translation of the 
“Salaman and Absal,” of Jami, published 
in 1856, and the famous translation of the 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. The trans- 
lations from the Greek and the Spanish 
have been very severely handled. “u- 
phranor” is comparatively slight, but 
“Omar” will preserve FitzGerald’s name 
while the English language lasts. 

In 1846 FitzGerald became acquainted 
with E. B. Cowell, afterward Professor 
of Sanskrit at Cambridge. It was Cowell 
who induced FitzGerald to take up the 
study of Persian and introduced him to 


ILLUSTRATION BY HERBERT COLE 


For Quatrain I 


From “* The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam.’’ Flowers of 


Parnassus Series 
First Edition, 1859 


Awake! for Morning in the Bowl of Night 

Has flung the Stone that put the Stars to Flight ; 
And Lo! The Hunter of the East has caught 

The Sultan's Turret in a Noose of Light. 


Third edition 1872, Fourth edition 1879 
Fifth edition 1889 


Wake! for the Sun, who scatter’d into flight 
The stars before him from the Field of Night, 
Drive Night along with them from Heav’n 
and strikes 
The Sultan’s Turret with a Shaft of Light. 





FitzGerald 


Omar Khayyam. In 1856 Professor Co- 
well discovered among the MSS. belong- 
ing to the Ouseley Collections in the Bod- 
leian Library a beautifully written scroll 
containing 158 quatrains of the date of 
1460. He made a careful copy of it and 
sent it to FitzGerald.* 
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From the ** Saunier of Omar Khayyam.” 


and Omar 


Khayyam 91S 
ruba’i and scanning it like a medizval 
poem. But he soon abandoned this plan 
and turned his mind toward an English 
rendition, and finally, in 1858, sent the 
manuscript to “Fraser’s Magazine.” The 
editor of that periodical kept the MS. for 
about a year, when the author demanded 
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L. C. Page and Company 


ILLUSTRATION BY BLANCHE McMANUS 
For Quatrain XLVIII 


First Edition 


While the Rose blows along the River Brink, 

With old Khayyam the Ruby vintage drink ! 
And when the Angel with his darker draught 

Draws up to Thee—take that, and do not shrink 


For some years FitzGerald worked in 
desultory fashion on a translation, trying 
at first to render the quatrains into Latin, 
reproducing the peculiar rime of the 


*Nathan Haskell Dole in an introduction to 
Rubaiyat. 


its return, and in 1859 published the 
quatrains in a small quarto with a brown 
wrapper. 

Three letters are of interest in this con- 
nection. In June, 1857, FitzGerald had 
written to Cowell, 
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By to-morrow I shall have finished my first 
physiognomy of Omar, whom I decidedly pre- 
fer to any Persian I have yet seen, unless per- 
haps Salaman. 


A month later he continues: 


In truth, I take old Omar rather more as my 
property than yours; he and I are more akin, 
are we not? You see all (his) Beauty, but you 
don’t feel with him in some respects as I do. I 
think you would almost feel obliged to leave 
out the part of Hamlet in representing him to 
your audience, for fear of mischief. Now I do 
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ILLUSTRATION BY BLANCHE McMANUS 


For Quatrain XI 
First edition 


Here with a Loaf of Bread beneath the Bough, 
A Flask of Wine, a book of Verse—and Thou 

Beside me, singing in the Wilderness— 
And Wilderness is Paradise enow. 


not want to show Hamlet at his maddest; but 
mad he must be shown, or he is no Hamlet at 
all. . . . . I think these free opinions are 
less dangerous, in an old Mahometan or an old 
Roman (like Lucretius) than when they are re- 
turned to by those who have lived on happier 
food. I don’t know what you will say to all 
this. 

In November of 1858, the year in which 
he sent the MS. of Omar to “Fraser's” 
FitzGerald writes, 


As to Omar, I hear and see nothing of it in 
“Fraser” yet; and so I suppose they don’t want 
it. I really think I shall take it back; add some 
stanzas which I kept out for fear of being too 
strong; print fifty copies and give away; one 
to you, who won't like it either. Yet it is most 


News 


ingeniously tesselated into a sort of Epicurean 
ecologue in a Persian garden. 

The little book was issued and was 
hardly noticed for years, and only a few 
were acquainted with its value. Four 
editions were published in FitzGerald’s 
lifetime, and he was continually revising 
and retouching the verses. ‘Thus, unob- 
trusively, and in shabby garb, was this 
magnificent rendering of the old Persian 
poet ushered into the modern world of 
English-speaking people. 

‘Lhe Rubaiyat have been the targets of 
much criticism and interpretation. Mr. 
Benson’s chapter on this subject will prob- 
ably meet with the approval of most stu- 
dents of Omar. There was a deep vein 
of sympathy between the old Persian and 
the modern Englishman. Both were sen- 
timentalists and lovers of beauty; the 
memories of both lingered over a golden 
past, and likewise each was penetrated 
with the spirit of a dark philosophy which 
found the human spirit at bay and with no 
retreat left open. From this ore, as Mr. 
Benson finely says, FitzGerald was “en- 
abled to chase and chisel his delicate stan- 
zas, like little dainty vessels of pure gold.”, 
Our author refuses to entertain specula- 
tion as to the mystic symbolism of Omar. 
He regards the poem as “probably the 
most beautiful and stately presentation of 
Agnosticism ever made, with its result- 
ant Epicureanism. Omar does not go to 
the wine-jar only that he may forget, but 
that he may also remember.” 

FitzGerald himself, in the preface to 
the third edition wrote, after speaking of 
the mystical significance that some would 
attach to the verses, interpreting the wine 
so lauded as meaning Deity and therefore 
subject to an intense devotion, 

No doubt many of these quatrains seem 
unaccountable unless mystically interpreted; 
but many more as unaccountable unless literally. 
Were the Wine spiritual, for instance, how 
wash the body with it when dead? Why make 
cups of clay to be filled with—‘‘La Divinite” 
by some succeeding Mystic? . This, I 
think, especially distinguishes Omar from all 
the Persian Poets: That whereas with them 
the Poet is lost in his Song, the Man in his 
Allegory and’ Abstraction; we seem to have 
the Man—the Bonhomme—Omar himself, with 
all his Humours and Passions, as frankly be- 
fore us as if we were really at Table with him, 
after the Wine had gone round. 





FitzGerald 


and 


Summing up, FitzGerald dismisses the 
discussion in these words: 

On the other hand, as there is more historical 
certainty of his being a Philosopher, of scientific 
Insight and Ability far beyond that of the Age 
and Country which he lived in; of such mod- 
erate worldly Ambitions as becomes a Phil- 
osopher, and such moderate wants as rarely 
satisfy a Debauchee; other readers may be- 
lieve with me that, while the Wine Omar cele- 
brates is merely the juice of the Grape, he 
bragged of it more than he drank of it, in very 
defiance perhaps of that Spiritual Wine which 
left its Votaries sunk in Hypocrisy and Dis- 
gusc. 

With all their beautiful imagery and deli- 
cate phrasing, a deep melancholy pervades 
the Rubaiyat. Aside from FitzGerald’s 
own belief, one feels in reading these 
quatrains that the message of the author 
is this: All is vanity ; therefore enjoy what 
life has to offer and go to your long sleep, 
knowing that whatever may be behind the 
veil, no human mind can penetrate its 
mystery. Take, for instance, two stanzas, 
which contain the kernel of pessimistic 
thought : 

XXVII. 
Myself when young did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and Saint, and heard great argument 
About it and about; but evermore 
Came out by the same door wherein I went, 


XXVIII. 

With them the seed of Wisdom did I sow, 

And with my own hand wrought to make it 
grow: 

And this was all the Harvest that I reap’d— 

“T came like Water and like Wind I go.” 

Is it,to be wondered at that he who 
could accept the hopeless attitude shown 
in these lines, should without hesitation 
urge the solace of the cup? Far-off Omar 


Omar 


ILLUSTRATION BY JESSIE KING 


For Quatrain LXXV 


First Edition 


And when Thyself with shining Foot shall pass 

Among the Guests star-scattered on the Grass, 
And in thy joyous Errand reach the spot 

Where I made one—turn down an Empty Glass ! 


sought the grape to forget and to remem- 
ber, the Edward FitzGerald of our time 


found in culture, freedom, books and 
friends that wine which would surely 
drown the vague but ever present fear of 
the Unknowable. 


LXVI 


I sent my Soul through the Invisible, 
Some Letter of that after-life to spell : 

And by and by my Soul returned to me, 
And answered ‘‘I myself am Heav’n and Hell: 


LXVII 


Heav’n but the Vision of fulfill’d Desire, 
And Hell the shadow of a Soul on fire 

Cast in the Darkness into which Ourselves, 
So late emerged from, shall so soon expire. 


From “* The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam"’ 





What a Critic Reads 
“ ‘HE book critic, expected to furnish 


a certain number of reviews each 
month, is scarcely blessed with a su- 
perfluous leisure. Yet a certain amount 
of reading leisure he must have, else is 
he likely to find his critical faculty grow- 
ing dull; particularly if it falls to his lot 
to read and comment upon a dozen or 
more novels fashioned after the present- 
day mode, each one of which is as a knout 
applied to his literary sensibilities, and all 
of which, taken together, are sufficient to 
bring on an acute attack of literary indi- 
gestion. 
Granted, however, that he be able to eke 
out an hour or so a day (in truth, a much 
less period of time must often answer for 
the purpose) during which he may pick up 
Thackeray or some of the French nov- 
elists, with perhaps a glimpse at the pages 
of Dr. Johnson or a hundred or so lines 
of Chaucer or the “Faery Queene” (like 
cream and strawberries on the farm after 
a week of hard work in the warmth of a 
large city) the question is still to be an- 
swered satisfactorily, with what sort of 
books should he and does he pass this 
hard-earned time of relaxation? We have 
mentioned, as if synonymous with the 
term of a literary treat, Thackeray and 
Johnson, for instance, presuming upon the 
fact that the critic is really a person of 
taste and discernment and knowledge. 
That many critics are not this is a truth 
palpable—though on behalf of a much 
abused class let it be reminded that pub- 
lishing methods just now are not always 
conducive to a “whiteness of critical 
soul,” which attribute, by the way, some- 
one recently imputed to Mr. Henry James. 
However, we did not set out to criticize 
the critics, but to inquire, with what is 
merely a natural curiosity, into the field of 
reading matter which occupies a book re- 


viewer when he is not taken up with the 
work actually at hand and waiting. To be 
sure, a book critic’s real period of training 
—the training of taste especially, is done 
before the professional mantle is assumed, 
but as time goes on this training must be, 
in such degree as is possible, continued. 

Strange to say, the popular notion has 
it that the great and only qualification of 
a critic is an all-embracing knowledge of 
current literature. 

In this view, not to have read Mrs. 
Ward’s books, for example, one by one, as 
they have appeared, would condemn a 
book reviewer, once and forever, as in- 
competent. Lately, Mr. Clement Shorter, 
of the “Sphere,” was, in his own words, 
“taken to task” by one of the magazines, 
the “Critic,” for not having read a certain 
two of Mr. Eden Phillpott’s earlier books, 
two works apparently considered essen- 
tial to a complete equipment. In a letter 
in which Mr. Shorter answered to the 
charge he made it entirely plain that not 
only had he not read the books, but he 
had, moreover, no intention of reading 
them. 

Now, Mr. Phillpotts is quite above the 
average writer in merit of style and in 
strength, yet we quite agree with Mr. 
Shorter in his decision that he is sustain- 
ing no irreparable loss in not making the 
acquaintance of “Children of the Mist” 
and “Sons of the Morning.” Mr. Shorter 
is of the class of critics whose foundation 
stones are not laid on the quicksands of 
the six best-sellers for five years back— 
his critical house has been built on the 
Gibraltar rocks of classical masterpieces. 
The question is answered forthwith. The 
critical mind grows through a contempla- 
tion of the best that has been done— 
much of it the best, perhaps, that ever will 
be done. A critic may consider a book 
from numerous standpoints—there are 
many times when it seems futile to judge 
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by the high standard that classicism de- 
mands ; this is why, frequently, a new book 
is placed comparatively with its contem- 
poraries ; most of the new books will not 
bear mention in a breath with their illus- 
trious ancestors. 

Why not let the critic pick and choose 
in peace? The public will not read the 
good old novels of two centuries ago; it 
will not read the masterpieces of artistry 
with which the French authors have en- 
riched literature. If the critic wants them 
(and most certainly he needs them) who 
shall say no? Strange—in one moment 
“whiteness of critical soul’ is eulogized, 
in the next a critic worthy of the name is 
reproached for not cultivating with enthu- 
siasm a few modern literary experiments. 


The Question of Biographies 
B: \GRAPHY is almost as favored as 


fiction in the publishing and reading 

world to-day. One can excuse the 
London “Academy” its fretful tone when 
it takes umbrage at the number of bio- 
graphical works launched on the market, 
and more especially at their qualities and 
value, or, more accurately at the want of 
these essential features. Says the editor 
of the English periodical : 

It would conduce to the general comfort if 
that monstrosity, the family biography, were 
done away with; the surviving kinsfolk of a 
distinguished man or woman are extremely apt 
to look upon the inevitable Life not as a pos- 
sible work of genius to be added to the liter- 
ature of the country, but as an authoritative ex- 
position of family affairs. They generally fix 
upon a near felative to do the work, and as to 
his or her competency they have no means of 
judging. They have no literary taste them- 
selves, and are quite unable to distinguish be- 
tween the possessor of a genuine gift of style 
and one who is in no way fitted for the calling 
of letters. 

It speaks only too plainly of the lack of 
the creative genius that we should be 
turning to volumes of biography and let- 
ters with an eagerness so unconcealed. It 
is evident, when one stops to pick up each 
scrap of a great man’s conversation, each 
trivial specimen of his penmanship, that 
the appreciation of his achievement has 
more of seeming than of being, and ex- 
ternals are exalted to an absurd degree. 
For instance, Ibsen was neither an enter- 
taining nor instructive letter writer; he 
hated correspondence and neglected many 
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times his duties in that line. Yet his let- 
ters are published and, as one English 
magazine expresses the opinion, it would 
be better if the bulk of matter that com- 
prises his apologies for dilatoriness were 
omitted. 

Again, one agrees with the “Academy” 
that in the case of no one man can cor- 
respondence be included in biography, save 
with the greatest discrimination. It stands 
to reason that the brief business notes a 
man writes to his tailor, for instance, are 
in nowise essential to a study of his life. 
Were they Shakespeare’s, they might be 
interesting as souvenirs, but most of our 
recent biographies are so voluminous in 
little things that a few more or less make 
but a very slight difference,—usually the 
fewer would be the more appreciated. In- 
deed, over this phase of the subject the 
“Academy” waxes almost vindictive. 

Sometimes one is almost tempted to believe 
that a malicious frankness is the motive power. 
Nearly every writer, being a more or less emo- 
tional person, is more than usually vain of him- 
self and his work; and to exhibit him in his 
moments of anxiety about press notices and 
of exaltation or depression at the praise or 
blame of some small Sir Oracle of the day is 
not the best way to strengthen our notions of 
his dignity. Besides, it is a very stupid and 
idle superstition to think that whatever a great 
man has written with his own hand is worth 
preservation. In a general way about nine- 
tenths of what he has himself deliberately com- 
posed and offered to the public is dead matter 
before his death takes place, and fortunate he 
certainly is if the remaining tithe finds its way 
into the literature that endures. As to the 
casual letters and notes that have come from 
his pen, they are usually less interesting than 
the writings of one who follows a different 
calling, because naturally the writer for the 
public keeps his very best for the work by 
which he earns a livelihood, and his private 
letters are no more than the scraps from his 
table. 

Yet there is nothing more valuable, nor 
better entitled to the sincerest gratitude 
than the really sympathetic biography of 
a man whose genius has brought him to 
the fore. Written with affection and un- 
derstanding, with charity and forbearance 
where petty eccentricities are concerned, 
written with discernment and with taste— 
for what more in a biography can we ask? 
But from the average narrative of the 
small events in the lives of the famous, 
from the ungenerous exposures of mere 
human weaknesses, most of all from the 
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fullsome eulogy of the injudicious—de- 
liver us! And no biography should make 
its way into print until the standing of its 
subject be established in permanency— 
until the perspective of time has made pos- 
sible a just and a candid view. 


Dead Than Living— 
Oscar Wilde 
Gthe have begun to take seriously 


Better 


the rumor that Oscar Wilde is not 
dead, but living, and perhaps writ- 
ing some more of those exquisitely mod- 
eled sentences which make “De Pro- 


News 


that Wilde is still living in France, under 
the care of the monks in some obscure 
French monastery. Another story claims 
for him a recent visit to New York, where 
he is supposed to have been seen by those 
who knew him. 

The facts of his death are naturally 
called to testify for or against the possi- 
bilities of such an event. And what seems 
rather odd is that the funeral was so pri- 
vate a one that Wilde could almost have 
attended it himself without detection, save 
by those to whom the plot might with con- 
fidence be revealed. 


From ** De Profundis ” 


OSCAR WILDE 


Rumor has it that Wilde is still 


fundis” a very joy, even while the senti- 
ments it embodies grate and jar in their 
mad swing from vanity’s empty jest to 
vain theoretical ambitions and frightening 
blasphemy. 

It has been said, and whether with any 
possible clue or merely with the persist- 
ency of gossip, ‘one is unable to decry, 


alive and living quietly in France. 


And when one considers the nature of 
this man, so craving of sensation, and al- 
ways ready to participate in an astonish- 
ing denouement, is one to laugh merely 
at the tale, the facts of which are begin- 
ning to be the common property of all? 

Convictions in the matter are as yet a 
step in advance, and none but friends of 
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the poet are likely to have reached that 
point of enthusiasm. But one cannot help 
wondering what would be the manner ot 
reception one would attend the reappear- 
ance in the world of a man who so dis- 
graced the name and honor of an ancient 
family, and, worse even than that, be- 
smirched the honor of the poetic calling 
generally. It was Mr. John Lane who 
dated the falling off of the sale of verse 
from the time of Wilde’s imprisonment. 
It might be only kind to hope that the 
author of “Dorian Grey” might yei have 
an opportunity to redeem himself in the 
eyes of the great English and American 
public. But would one with that desire 
and intent have gone about it in the 


ignoble way that must be charged to so 
distasteful a plan as this of posing as one 
arisen from the dead? 


>? 


Maeterlinck’s ‘‘Joyzelle 


HOSE of us who have followed M. 
Maeterlinck’s career with eagerness 
and interest, have lately been mysti- 
fied by some of his rather strange literary 
feats. This new play. for instance, “Joy- 
zelle,’ Mr. Clarence Stratton’s translation 
of which the editors of “Poet-Lore’”’ have 
so kindly published, makes the student of 
Maeterlinck feel as if the Belgian poet’s 
genius were leading him into devious by- 
ways One is almost tempted to ask 
whether this is a mutilation of or an at- 
tempted improvement upon “The Tem- 
pest.” M. Maeterlinck being a modern of 
the moderns, this may be intended for a 
modernized version; at all events, it must 
be pronounced incomprehensible, though 
one may have theories as to its probable 
meaning. There is Merlin, for example ; 
too little endowed with supernatural pow- 
ers to be a convincing sorcerer, he is yet 
made to act and speak as one gifted beyond 
the gifts of mortals. Beside the Merlin of 
early English story and of Tennyson, in 
the “Idylls,” he makes but a poor figure. 
The study of a woman’s faith in love is 
done with beauty and appeal—there are 
finely written passages throughout. But 
when one can write as M. Maeterlinck 
often has written, is it not reasonable to 
ask that he write in a manner understand- 
able? 
For the benefit of those of our readers 
who have not had opportunity to peruse 
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the translation, we reprint from “Poet- 
Lore” a small portion. ‘Lhe scene is in an 
abandoned garden, and Jovzelle entering, 
(Lanceor has been forbidden admittance 
by Merlin), says: 


Here is the garden that no one visits; the sun 
comes here no longer, the poor wild flowers on 
which war is made because they are not beau- 
tiful, here await death, and the birds are silent. 
Here is the violet without its perfume, the 
golden crowfoot, thin and trembling! and the 
poppy, falling continually. Here is the scabious 
begging for a little water, the poisonous spurge 
hiding its green blossoms, the bluebel! shaking 
its useless buds in silence. I know you all, 
humble and despised, so good and so ugly. 
You might be attractive; so little is lacking, al- 
most nothing; ray of happiness, a minute 
of favor, a bolder breath to call a bee. But 
no eye sees you, no hand plants you, no hand 
plucks you; I, I also come among you only to 
be alone. How sad everything is here! The 
grass is withered and dry, the leaves are sick, 
the old trees are dying; and spring herself and 
the morning dew are afraid they will become 
woeful in this solitude. 

Despite the danger that he incurs by 
so doing, Lanceor comes to the garden 
wall and begs that Joyzelle will open to 
him. Prevailed upon by his pleading, she 
unlocks the gate and an intense avowal of 
love from both sides ensues. But Merlin’s 
magic has contrived a trap; the dead gar- 
den springs to life to betray Lanceor’s 
recklessness. 

LANCEOR. O, how you have said yes! Yes, 
from the bottom of your heart, from the depth 
of your mind and from the depth of your soul! 
I knew it perhaps, but you had to say it; and 
even our kisses without it mean nothing. Now, 
it is enough, it will nourish my life, all the 
hatred in the world could not blot it out, and 
ihirty years of torture could not weaken it! 
I am in the light and the spring weighs me 
down! I look at heaven and the garden 
awakens! Listen to the birds making the trees 
sing, repeating your smile and that wonderful 
yes; and see the rays caressing your hair like 
diamonds sparkling among flames, and the 
thousands of flowers leaning over us to sur- 
rise in our eyes the mystery of a love they 
cannot know! 


JoyzELLe. [Opening her eyes.] There are 


only poor dead flowers here. —— 


[She locks around her, stupefied; for, as 
soon as Lanceor entered, though they did 
not notice, the desolate garden began to 
change gradually. The wild plants, the vile 
poisonous grasses, have grown, and each, 
according to its kind, has increased its 
veakly flowers to a prodigious full-bloom 
size. The puny rope-weed has become a 
powerful creeper with striking calices en- 
garlanding the trees, overladen with fruits 
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and peopled with marvelous birds. The 
white pimpernel has become a warm and 
tender green shrub, with bursting flowers 
larger than lilies. The pale scabious has 
lengthened its stalks on which stand erect 
tufts like heliotrope blossoms. Butterflies 
are flitting about, bees are droning, birds 
are singing, fruits waver and fall, the light 
streams in. The perspective of the gar- 
den is stretched out indefinitely, and at the 
right a marble basin can be seen, half hid- 
den behind a hedge of laurels and helio- 
tropes cut into arches.] 

LANcEOR. Here are none but flowers of 
life! Look! They fall, they rustle down on 
us! They burst out on the branches, they bend 
down the trees, they impede our steps. they 
crowd, they crush, they open wide one within 
another, they blind the leaves, they dazzle the 
grass; I know none oi them, springtime is in- 
toxicated; I have never seen it so disordered. 
so resplendent! 

JoyzELLE. Where are we? 

LANCEOR. We are in the garden you would 
not open to my love. 

JoyzELLE. What have we done? 

LANCEOR. I have given you the kiss that 
is given but once; and you have spoken the 
word that is never repeated. 

JoyzELLE. Lanceor, I am mad, or we are 
going to die. : 

LANncEOoR. [Supporting her.] Joyzelle, you 
are pale, and your dear arms hold me as 
though you fear that a hidden enemy 

JoyzELLE. You have not seen? 

LANCEOR. What? 

JoyzELLe. We are caught in the trap, and 
these flowers betray us. The birds used to be 
silent, the trees were dead, only vile plants were 
here, that no one would pluck. I knew them 
all, and I can recall their names, names that 
bring back to me their former misery. And 
now the crowfoot is laden with golden discs, 
the poor white chickweed is a thicket of lilies, 
the great scabious hangs down upon our heads; 
and these purple bells that overtop the wall, 
to tell the world that we have seen each other, 
they are the digitalis that grow in the shade. 
You would say that Heaven has spread out 
these flowers. Do not look at them; they are 
here to ruin us. Ah, I was wrong in seeking, 
I should have known. He murmured confused 
threats. Yes, yes, I knew that he could use 
spells. They told me so once, but I would 
not believe it. Now, his time has come; it is 
well, it is too late, but they will perhaps see 
that love also knows.—[A call on a horn is 


heard. ] 





Editorial Optimism. 

WORD from Mr. Alden is always 
A to be listened to respectfully; not 

unusually the auditor is benefited by 
the counsel that comes from one so wise 
in years and so rich in experience. If Mr. 
Swinburne knows not even so much as 
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the name of a typical modern novelist, if 
he is absolutely without knowledge of the 
work that is being done contempora- 
neously—well and good; one feels better 
for realizing that there are still some few 
who abide in the fragrant bowers of an- 
cient greatness and who are at home with 
the spirit of genius which has descended 
from centuries long bygone to hallow the 
tawdry haunts of commercialism and light 
the waxen candle in conservative studies 
where classical atmosphere would be dis- 
pelled by the glare of the modern arc- 
light. 

Yet again it is fortunate that all the pa- 
triarchs of letters are not as Mr. Swin- 
burne. In our own country we are glad 
to have the approbation of such writers 
as Mr. Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
and Mr. Alden. And perhaps in secret 
we exult over the stand that the latter 
has taken—love we Homer and Shakes- 
peare however well; delight we in the 
musty pages of antiquity as we will, one 
and all of us feel the soul of our own age 
upon us and, sordid though many of its 
modes of expression may be, one and all 
of us are eager to achieve its golden repu- 
tation with posterity. 

It is, then, with Mr. Alden that we con- 
template Mrs. Wharton’s subtle psycho- 
logical analysis, her penetrating satire, her 
wit—as she seizes on those most unlovely 
aspects of our society and holds them up 
to a ridicule that cannot fail of effect; we 
know that here, at least, we have some- 
thing to be thankful for. In much the 
same way do we view a literary perform- 
ance so appreciable as this last of Mr. 
Howells, “Miss Bellard’s Inspiration ;” 
surely it is not to be termed great litera- 
ture, but it has a significance that makes 
it appropriate, a truth that makes it real. 
Mr. Alden may be too readily optimistic 
and too broad in his sweep of assertion, 
but there is no little truth nor any that is 
not worthy of earnest acceptation in what 
he says. 

The saddest and most discouraging feature 
of current literature, (this from the “Editor’s 
Study” in “Harper’s”), is not the lack of fine 
examples, but the pessimistic critic’s failure 
to give them recognition. Only the striking 
example compels his praise, while those many 
which quietly give satisfaction of the highest 


order, escape his notice. * * * He ignores 
the deeper culture of imaginative sensibility 


aspe 
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which has made a new audience for a new 
order of genius. * * * It is in this very half- 
century that nearly all of our literature that is 
worthy of the name has been produced. Haw- 
thorne is the one really great prose author of 
the earlier period whose originality of genius 
seems to defy comparison. That our fiction 
is not like that of Poe or Brockden Brown or 
Cooper is surely not to its discredit. For our- 
selves, we prefer Mrs. Deland’s, Mrs. Whar- 
ton’s, or that of any other one of a half dozen 
contemporary American women we might men- 
tion, to say nothing of James, Howells, and 
Mark Twain. 

If the multitude of readers are reactionary, 
so also are the majority of writers who espe- 
cially appeal to the multitude. Thus entirely 
separate from the lasting literature of the pres- 
ent is that larger, noisier, and more showy 
world of literature which in a brief time goes 
to pieces, and which in no way marks an ad- 
vancing stage of evolution nor is related to the 
continuous current of human culture. It co- 
exists with democracy, whose merely superficial 
aspects it may represent, but the real de- 
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mocracy of literature is something quite differ- 
ent and in another world—that of excellence 
rather than of mediocrity. It is the everlasting 
distinction of genius that it is democratic and 
natural—a distinction more shiningly apparent 
when shorn of vain pomp and circumstance and 
allied to inward beauty and worth. 


To speak thus is an encouragement 
surely, though it might be just as well 
to add that for ourselves we have never 
become quite reconciled to the idea that 
there will never again be anything like 
Poe or Hawthorne. For that is Mr. Al- 
den’s meaning, we judge, recalling an- 
other recent study in which he practically 
so expressed himself. Still it were a 
comfort to remember that no newer order 
of fiction can wrench from us the works 
of these earlier masters, while no number 
of editorials can effect any very perma- 
nent change in our tastes. 


s Lament 


By Elsie Duncan Yale 


ATILDA, stuff my old felt hat within that window pane, 
M Split up a chair for kindling wood to start the fire again, 
ll wrap up in the patchwork quilt and draw it round my knees 
Then write my summer poetry before the ink shall freeze. 


My stiffening fingers scarce can move, yet I must pen a rhyme 

Of babbling brooks and fragrant flowers and golden summer time, 
Of singing birds and zephyrs sweet, that murmuring soft sweep by, 
Ah, me, it’s hard in winter time to write about July! 


Matilda, please for pity’s sake hunt up a palm leaf fan, 

Then hurry down and send away that hokey pokey man; 
The mercury’s at ninety-eight, ’twould almost make one curse, 
For I must sit and swelter here, while writing Christmas verse. 


I'll sing a song of Santa Claus, of ice and lovely snow, 

Of blizzards and of bitter cold that bring the poor such woe, 

Of sleighrides out to Grandpa’s farm, dear joys that all remember, 
Ah, me, it’s hard in summer time to write about December ! 
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THE TOWER OF BLAIR HALL, PRINCETON 


An interesting new publication is “* The Handbook of Princeton” (The Grafton Press). The picture here 
reproduced shows how closely the architecture of the halls at Princeton follows 


that of the Oxford Colleges. 
Mr. M. 
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Why Mr. Robert Chambers has chosen promise of interest, though the plot en 
to write another Revolutionary romance scarcely shows any startling characteris- fall on 

is a question that we do not tics of originality. The descriptions of You w 

a attempt to answer. “The New York City, a hundred and twenty- design 

Novel by Mr. R 4 vt ° : -" diant b 
Chives eckoning,” begun as a serial five years ago, have a certain order of in- 4 

in “Appleton’s Booklover’s terest, and Mr. Chambers’s style is always was 


Magazine” for July, starts off with a fair individual. But when a writer can do a ories w 
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thing so clever as “lole” and so delightful 
as some of the short stories that have 
lately appeared in the magazines, one can- 
not resist wondering why he should re- 
turn to the Revolutionary field, the best 
resources of which have surely been used 
up long ago. 
ok aK 

An excerpt from “Good Things and 
Graces,” a book published by Paul Elder 
& Company, of San Francisco, 
is going the rounds and really 
seems worth reprinting. We 
have not seen the volume from 
which the quotation is taken, but if it is 
all as clever as this sample, one might rea- 


A Hunter’s 
Recipe 


PERCY MACKAYE 


Mr. MacKaye has written a drama “ Fenris the Wolf,’’ founded 
upon an old Scandinavian legend, The work is quite in the spirit 
of the early English poems and is replete with beautiful and striking 


passages. A review ot it appears elsewhere in this number. 


sonably desire to make its closer acquaint- 
ance. The extract is entitled a “Recipe 
for Game Pie,” and reads: 


Search for your game carefully until you 
find it; observe it well, and then leave it to the 
full enjoyment of life and its native haunts. 
You will soon have, in a green dish of rarest 
design and ornamentation, with cover of ra- 
diant blue, a filling of happy memories, sea- 
soned with vigor and beauty. 

Every time the pie is opened these mem- 
ories will begin to sing. 
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Mr. Frederick Trevor Hill, who might 
be called a lawyer-novelist, has shown how 
the legal profession can be 
made to aid the pursuit of the 
novelistic art. 

Mr. Hill is a lawyer of some 
sixteen years’ experience, and his prac- 
tice in New York has covered many most 
interesting civil and criminal cases. Born in 
Brooklyn, graduated from the Polytechnic 
Institute and Yale College, he took up the 
law at Columbia University, finishing his 
course in 1889. Four years later he pub- 
lished his first book. “The Web” and 
“The Minority” have both been most for- 
tunate in their careers; excellent short 
stories have appeared from time to time 
in various periodicals, and “The Accom- 
plice” arrives just when the American 
public has made up its mind that this law- 
yer can write fiction. 


Frederick 
Trevor Hill, 
Lawyer- 
Noveiist 


FREDERICK TREVOR HILL 


Mr. Hill's new novel ** The Accomplice "’ is an excellent study 
ot Court proceedings in a murder trial. The book is reviewed 


elsewhere in this issue. 
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Among Mr. Hill’s friends his dual inter- 
ests sometimes give rare opportunities for 
those kindly jokes that admiring friends so 
delight in. Not long ago a fellow lawyer 
found him engaged in reading an adverse 
opinion of the Court in one of his cases. 
“Well, what is it to-day?” he inquired 
jestingly, “law or fiction?” “I think it’s 
fiction,” Mr. Hill answered hopefully, 
“but I won’t know for certain until my ap- 
peal is decided.” 


MARIE VAN VORST 
_Miss Van Vorst’s Novel, ** Amanda of the Mill,’’ the scenes ot 


which are laid in the South Carolina factory districts, has attracted 
considerable attention. It is a strong character study. 


When the library of Richard Le Galli- 
enne was sold, on June 8, an especial in- 
terest was manifested in the 


orge Wide collection of autographed 
InDemana COpies and manuscripts of the 

works of Oscar Wilde, all of 
which brought unusually good prices. 
Among the books and manuscripts in the 
collection were: 

An Oxford edition of Herodotus, anno- 
tated in the handwriting of Wilde, $1320; 
an autograph copy of “Salome,” the play 
that Wilde wrote for Sarah Bernhardt, 
$120; the original manuscript of “The 
Birthday of the Little Princess,’ $265; 
original manuscript of the essay on “The 
Decay of Lying,” $375; and the original 
manuscripts of Wilde’s “Dogmas,” $250. 


News 


James Pott & Company announce a 
half-dozen striking titles of works for fali 
publication. They include “The 
Interesting § Reign of Guilt,” by David 
New * 10°11: 
Publications CTaham Phillips, an expres- 
sion of that author’s views on 
the commercialism of the age, stronger 
even in their forceful utterance than his 
very frank novels; “Thoughts of a Non- 
Thinker,’ more humorous advice from 
Mr. Charles Battell Loomis; “The Essen- 
tials of Spirituality,” by Dr. Felix Adler ; 
and “The Van Twillers,” by Mrs. Lillie 
Hamilton French, a bright story of New 
York society life. Those who remember 
the tender humor of “Hezekiah’s Wives” 
will be prepared to welcome something 
enjoyable. 
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WILLIAM BARRY 


Dr. Barry is the Rector of St. Birinus, Dorchester, England. 
He has written several books, two of them the lives of Renan and 
Newman in the “ Literary Lives Series.”” 


Mr. H. Rider Haggard is writing 
quickly—we trust not too quickly. He has 
two new novels ready. “Aye- 
sha,” a sequel to the popular 
She,” will soon be published. 
It is now running serially in 
the “Popular Magazine.” 


Two new 
Haggard 
Novels 
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As a result of his investigations in this 
country of the Salvation Army land settle- 
Results of Mr. Ments, Mr. Rider Haggard has 
Haggard’s issued a Parliamentary Blue 
American Book, in which he speaks most 
need favorably of the American 
idea, and goes on to suggest that similar 
settlements might be made in the Eng- 
lish colonies, principally to provide for 
the overflow of the agricultural population 
of the British Isles. Canada, it seéms, is 
ready to set aside some 240,000 acres to 
be used for this purpose. 

* ok * 

The Putnams are issuing a new psy- 
chological novel of unique interest. The 
title is “Two Moods of a 
Man” and the author is Mr. 
Horace H. Hutchinson, well- 
known in England as a clever 
novelist, with original views. 


A Study in 
Psychology 


MARION KEITH 


As the author of ** Duncan Polite,’’ Miss Keith may be named 


among promising young novelists, A review of her novel appears 


in the present number. 


Dr. John Williams Streeter, whose 
“Fat of the Land” has interested so many 
people, numbers of whom be- 
lieve the book to be actual 
fact instead of fiction, which 
last it is, died in Lake Forest, 
Illinois, on June 4. Dr. Streeter was 
born in Ashtabula, Ohio, in 1841. As a 


The Late 
Dr. Streeter 
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ycung man he fought in the Civil War 
and afterwards studied medicine at the 
Hahnemann Medical College, from which 
he was graduated in 1868. 

For over twenty-five years he practiced 
in Chicago, but contracted, a few vears 
ago, blood-poisoning, and was forced, be- 


JOHN W. STREETER 


The death of Dr. Streeter robs America of a prominent and 
skilled physician and an ente taining ncveiist. 


cause of it, to abandon his general prac- 
tice, though he continued to superintend 
his private hospital at Lake Forest, where 
he also owned and worked a farm. From 
this last, much of his inspiration for “The 
Fat of the Land” must have been derived. 

The success of the first book gave him 
impetus to write others, and ‘Doctor 
Tom” was published some nine or ten 
months ago. 


*k 


It is a pleasure to be able to look for- 
ward to another of Miss Myrtle Reed’s 
delightful novels. “At the Sign 
of the Jack-o’-Lantern” cer- 
tainly sounds interesting, and, 
knowing what we do of Miss 
Reed’s work, we may be excused a sort of 
preliminary eulogy. The book will be is- 
sued almost at once, and in form to har- 
monize with “Lavendar and Old Lace” 
and “The Master’s Violin.” 


Miss Myrtle 
Reed’s 
Next Story 





JAMES M. LUDLOW 


Dr. Ludlow’s new book will be ready in the Autumn. At present he is known 


among novel readers as the author of ** Deborah.”’ 


Those who have been waiting for a 
new story by Dr. James M. Ludlow, 
whose “Deborah” found a 
whole host of admiring read- 
ers, are to be rewarded very 
presently by the publication of 
another story that bids fair to be quite as 
intense and entertaining. “Sir Raoul, a 
Story of the Theft of an Empire,” is all 
in the spirit of the thirteenth century, a 
spirit that only one saturated with med- 
izval history could call into being. That 
Dr. Ludlow is perfectly at home in this 
field all who know anything about him 
will be able to vouch for. Yet in “Sir 
Raoul” it is said by those who have read 
the manuscript that he has not sacrificed 


Thirteenth 
Century 
Romance 


the story to historical fact, but has inter- 
woven a most delightful romance. 

Dr. Ludlow followed up the incidents 
of the story all over Europe, and in that 
way contrived to make them essentially 
realistic. With his dramatic style, the ma- 
terial which he has taken in hand should 
resolve itself into one of the good stories 
of the year. 

*K * * 

The Fleming H. Revell Company wiil 
follow “Duncan Polite” with another tale 
ew of Scotch Presbyterianism. 
Scotch- Mr. R. E. Knowles has accom- 
Canadian plished in a first novel, enti- 
— tled “St. Cuthbert’s,” an ex- 
cellent study of Scotch Canadian charac- 
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ter, with the all powerful and important 
kirk and its attendant “minister” for the 
central figures. And where Miss Keith’s 
story of the saintly old Duncan lacks those 
lighter touches of humor which help so to 
humanize a novel, Mr. Knowles’s book is 
full of brightness and a gentle wit. “St. 
Cuthbert’s” will be published very early 
in the fall, and readers who like this class 
of novel will be wanting to lay hands on 
1t. 

ak *K 7K 

Two new books by Pastor Wagner are 

announced for early publication. They 
are “Justice” and “The Spirit of Nature.” 

* * 


Contrary to the rumor which we report- 
ed in an earlier issue of “Book News,” 
Maurice Hewlett has written 
another romance. “The Fool 
Errant”’ is the title of the new 
book, which is said to resem- 
ble in manner, “The Forest Lovers” and 
“The Queen’s Quair.” <A treat in store. 

aK ok x 

Mr. Booth Tarkington is quite willing 
to have his readers know that the incident 
of the man with the advertise- 
ment of a French Cafe printed 
on his bald head, an incident 
that plays a prominent part in 
his novelette, “The Beautiful Lady,” ac- 
tually came under his own observation 
while he was in Paris last summer. Mr. 
Tarkington certainly deserves praise for 
the facility with which he has turned the 
little scene to account; the story is one of 
the most tenderly pathetic and artistically 
finished that we have lately read. 

By the way, though, something of dis- 
appointment is in store for those who have 
yet to read the second installment of “The 
Conquest of Caanan,”” Mr. Tarkington’s 
new serial in “Harper's.” It may be that 
this portion of the story will be comven- 
sated for by what is to follow. The possi- 
bilities for a good tale are certainly there. 
if they can be properly realized. The 
question is whose fortunes are we to fol- 
low, Ariel’s or Joe’s? Both characters 
are excellently conceived—that of the 
girl suffers considerably from _ being 
over-drawn in the episode of the partv. 
Our experience with Mr. Tarkington’s 
work leads us to apprehend danger in his 
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attempts at long novels. ‘The Two Van 
Revels” certainly does not stand well 
beside “Monsieur Beaucaire” and “The 
Beautiful Lady,” or even “Cherry.” We 
would wish for “The Conquest of 
Caanan” something infinitely better. 


INAZO NITOBE 
Dr. Nitobeis a professor in the Imperial University of 
Kyoto. He haswriiten a book on “* Bushida’’ or Japanese 
Chivalry, a work of unusal interest and importance. A 
review of It will appear in Book News next month. 


One of the most interesting of English 
men-of-letters of the younger school was 
the late George Gissing. By 
his death two years ago Eng- 


The late 
George 


Gissing land lost one of the most 


promising of her novelists, for 
though Gissing had some two dozen nov- 
els to his credit at the time of his death, 
it is his most recent work that shows the 
great possibilities that lay in the man’s 
genius. : 

George Gissing was born at Wakefield, 
on November 22, 1857. His struggles 
with poverty during the greater part of 
his career, when he wrote under condi- 
tions most trying—frequently having too 
little to eat and possessing no permanent 
comforts of a home—probably detracted 
something from much of his work, for, 
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of the English poorer classes, and engen- 
dered the power to portray the less lovely 
side of English life with compelling real- 
ism, it kept him amid surroundings dis- 
tasteful to his nature and imposed upon 
him restrictions that hindered the full de- 
velopment of his gifts. 

In the “Papers of Henry Ryecroft,” 
supposed to be largely autobiographical, 
Gissing makes one appreciate this pathetic 
side of his career. Yet through it all 





GEORGE GISSING 


This author died leaving several manuscripts ot a value that 
increases regret tor the loss of one so talented 


there is a happily optimistic strain and a 
tendency to let the past gather in retro- 
spection what glamor it can. 

A born student, Gissing became a bril- 
liant scholar. He had the loftiest ideals 
and despised hack-work, taking pupils to 
teach in order to devote himself to orig- 
inal composition during the evenings. The 
work that he did was done thoroughly—he 
had the patience to “polish and repolish,” 
and much classical reading gave him a 
standard by which to judge his work. 

When Gissing died in 1903 he left MSS. 
of two novels. The one, “Veranilda,” a 





while it gave him a thorough knowledge 
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historical novel, published about six 
months ago, was incomplete, the author’s 
death interrupting the work. “Will War- 
burton,” the other, a story of London 
life, has just been issued. In speaking of 
“Veranilda” Mr. Frederic Harrison writes : 
“In ‘Veranilda,’ I think, Gissing’s poetical 
gift for local color, his subtle insight into 
spiritual mysticism, and, above all, his 
really fine scholarship and classical learn- 
ing, had ample field.” 

In the Ryecroft papers there are many 
quotable passages. Of these we reprint 
one which shows how Gissing regarded 
the mercenary disposition of literary 
wares. 


Why should any man who writes, even if he 
write things immortal, nurse anger at the 
world’s neglect? Who asked him to publish? 
Who promised him a hearing? Who has broken 
faith with him? If my shoemaker turn me out 
an excellent pair of boots, and I, in some mood 
of cantankerous unreason, throw them back 
upon his hands, that man has just cause of 
complaint. But your poem, your novel, who 
bargained with you for it? If it is honest jour- 
ney-work, yet lacks purchasers, at most you 
may call yourself a hapless tradesman. If it 
come from on high, with what decency do you 
fret and fume because it is not paid for in heavy 
cash? For the work of man’s mind there is one 
test and one alone, the judgment of genera- 
tions yet unborn. If you have written a great 
book, the world will come to know of it. But 
you don’t care for posthumous glory. You 
want to enjoy fame in a comfortable arm-chair. 
Ah, that is quite another thing. Have the cour- 
age of your desire. Admit yourself a mer- 
chant, and protest to gods and men that the 
merchandise you offer is of better quality than 
much which sells for a high price. You may be 
right, and indeed it is hard upon you that Fash- 
ion does not turn to your stall. 


The John W. Luce Co. should have 
been given as the publishers of Bernard 
Shaw’s “On Going to Church,” reviewed 
in the June Book News. 

*K * i 

Miss Agnes Repplier, the well-known 

Philadelphia essayist and president of 

the Contemporary Club, was 
tee fortunate in sustaining but one 
meets with or two slight injuries when re- 

cently she fell some five feet 
down an elevator shaft in a Boston rail- 
way station. Miss Repplier, who has been 
visiting in Boston, was about to proceed 
to Maine. The accident caused a slight 
delay in her trip. 
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To the series of small books known as 
the “Popular Library of Art,” Mr. Ed- 
wheein. ward Garnett, its editor, has, 

i perhaps wisely, added a trans- 
Auguste lation of a French critic’s work 
Gress. upon “Velasquez” (E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co.), by Mme. Simon Bussy, rather 
than an original study. Beyond any other 
painter Velasquez attracts the literary 
man. He owes his whole position rather 
to the attention which has been drawn to 
him by writers than from the more recent 
adoration of painters. Comparatively ne- 
glected by artists in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, Reynolds for in- 
stance, treating him as of no special im- 
portance, his prodigious vogue among 
painters in the present century, succeeded 
the attention paid him by literary men. 

Yet nothing is more impossible than to 
express in words what has already been 
better done on canvas, a fact of which M. 
Breal has made a frank confession in his 
preface. Working somewhat in the man- 
ner of Taine, he has written rather a de- 
scription of the pictures which Velasquez 
has produced, than an analysis of his style, 
an account of his life, or an explanation 
of his art. M. Breal is probably right in 
concluding that Velasquez himself was a 
man of an easy and open nature, who took 
things as he saw them, and saw things as 
he took them. He underestimates the in- 
tellection which lies behind his work. He 
over-estimates the outer envelope of the 
artist. His little book will give the reader 
who approaches the subject anew, even 
with its inky illustrations, a fresh and vivid 
impression. 

Carl Justi, with his minute German 
study, “Diego Velasquez and His Time,” 
1889, remains the most complete study, 
just as Stirling Maxwell’s “Artists of 
Spain” is the most recondite work. Sir 
Walter Armstrong has published his usual 
study, which appeared as part of the 
“Portfolio,” 1897. R. A. M. Stevenson, 
a cousin of Robert Louis, has written in 


Ruskin fashion from the standard of the 
artist-critic. A full reproduction of his 
pictures at a small price is in the “Velas- 
quez” in “Newnes Art Library,” with its 
little sketch by A. L. Baldry, and he fig- 
ures in Mr. John La Farge’s “Great Mas- 
ters” in a most admirable essay. 
+ 

Miss Sandars has written a longer life 
than either Miss Wormeley, 1892, or Mr. 
Honore de frederick Wedmore, 1890. She 
Balzac. has a less intimate acquaint- 
Mary F. ance with his novels than Bal- 
Sandars. zac’s most capable translator 
and a less nimble criticism than the Eng- 
lish critic. Miss Sandars has had access 
to the collection of Vicomte de Spoll- 
berch de Lovenjoul in Brussels, the owner 
of the originals of the Hanska letters: 
“Lettres a l’Etrangere” and the largest 
number of original documents bearing on 
the French novelist extant. She has 
brought to the life much original labor 
and some original facts. She has had the 
advantage of recent original enquiries of 
M. Charles Portal, adding much to M. 
Octave Uzanne’s sketch of Balzac’s an- 
cestors in 1887. Balssa, the name of the 
novelist’s peasant great-grandfather, points 
to Italian origin. No life goes much farther 
than the sketch, “Balzac, sa vie et ses 
Oeuvres” of his sister, Mme. L. Surville, 
1856, and the Hanska letters. No one has 
yet written the life of this great man in 
terms of his works. Miss Sandars has 
composed a careful, painstaking narrative, 
taking up the successive events in a stormy 
life of 51 years (1799-1850) and connect- 
ing its thread with his novels. The better 
and more favorable view of his relations 
with women is taken; but Miss Sandars 
is discreetly silent on the long procession 
of the loves of a literary man passing 
across these pages. Balzac, like many lit- 
erary men of an artistic temperament, 
probably was never sure himself whom he 
loved, how much or to what end. The 
truth probably lies between Miss Worme- 
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ley’s defense and Mr. Henley’s indict- 

ment. What Miss Sandar’s life lacks is a 

commanding capacity to grasp this great 

career as a whole. What it has is a clear 

narrative, full of detail and longer than its 

predecessors. (Dodd, Mead & Company.) 
ok ok * 


The amazing genius of Jaccopo Ro- 
busti, more commonly known as *Tintor- 
etto,” can be better understood 
ited ee from the poorly printed 
* halftones of the volume de- 
voted to him in the Newnes 
Art Library (New York, Frederick 
Warne) than by words which but obscure. 
This squarish volume gives 64 reproduc- 
tions of paintings, mural and easel, many 
dim and scarcely decipherable. He was 
not, as Mr. William Roscoe Thayer said 
in an article in the “Atlantic Monthly” 
(July, 1891) the Shakespeare of painters, 
but he had an astonishing and amazing 
fertility which sweeps the imagination like 
a roaring blast. Little is learned reading 
about such a man. If your chance of see- 
ing pictures is limited, and access to pho- 
tographs small, take a volume like this 
and ponder over it until you learn how a 
great genius poured out his conceptions 
like a flood in impossible and wonderful 
conceptions, which transfigure life itself. 
An introductory essay by Mrs. Arthur 
Bell is the usual conventional criticism. 
Mr. J. B. §S. Holburn has published 
(1903) the only recent important work 
on him accessible, and Mr. Frederick 
Sterns has included him in an unsatisfac- 
tory essay in his “Four Great Venetians” 
(1904). Nor is the artist himself a man 
whose work lends itself to appreciation 
away from its environment. For a brief 
day, these vast women and vigorous men 
walked naked and unashamed in the bright 
light of Venice, and were not, for their 
time was over. 
ok ok * 
Miss Potter, who drops her middle 
name on this title page, has at 24 written 
The Fire of a most surprising novel. For 


Spring pure, sustained narrative little 
Seaegaret recent fiction equals it. It is 
Potter. very young; but then so is the 


author. Its heroine is the woman’s 
woman whom women authors love. She 
submits and turns at the end to the big- 
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gest bully, a general conviction of women 
about their own sex which owes a 
better estimate to man’s higher opinion 
or lower ignorance. A _ factory town 
just out of Chicago, an easily recog- 
nizable place, blended of more than one, 
has its local society neatly sketched, with 
an anxious desire to show up Chicago. 
Given a fair being of 18, phenomenally 
and physically ignorant, married by an 
ambitious mother to a middle-aged manu- 
facturer, bald-headed, with a red mous- 
tache, who makes a noise over his soup, 
and the agreeable young man of a fatal 
facility is certain to appear. He is no 
more of a blackguard than such a man 
has to be, and he is finally disposed of in 
a scene of brilliant invention and sudden 
penetration of the feeling of real men. 
Miss Potter provides the husband with a 
double-barreled pistol. This is an unusual 
weapon, but if a double-barreled ounce- 
ball derringer is meant, it is a wiser choice 
than the revolver with which the artist— 
artists never read the text—has provided 
him. Imprisoned in a farm-house while 
her husband installs a mistress in her place, 
the wife at last makes abject submission 
while the mistress is still under the same 
roof. There is promise of good, if not 
big, work later in almost every page of 
this book. It runs to menus and clothes 
needlessly. _(D. Appleton & Company.) 
ok ok ok 
The refined taste and easy flow of these 
brief lines (Richard G. Badger) may in 
later work sound some fuller 
aig note. Sweet piping is here, 
Hildegarde — soft-pitched, using the familiar 
awthorne. niga” 
apparatus and diction of verse 
and just ready to throb into a passion 
never quite expressed, nor yet suppressed. 
All from magazines. 
The second and third volumes of this 
work, accepted as authoritative when it 


Quasi first appeared in 1896, are 
Thinkers translated by a different hand, 
Theodor Mr. G. G. Berry, from the 
Gomperz first volume, published in 1899, 


in the very capable translation of Laurie 
Magnus. The first volume covered early 
Greek philosophy, dealt with the influ- 
ence of the Greek colonies, as in turn af- 
fected by Babylon and Egypt, and anal- 
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With the 
yzed the share which physicians, physi- 
cists, chemists and geometers at start had 
on the development of Greek abstract 
thought. Its intellections and analysis, 
quite as much as our own philosophic 
thought, rested on the concepts of physi- 
cal science. 

Professor Gomperz in the present two 
volumes devotes one to the Socratic phil- 
osophy and its offshoots, and the other to 
the Platonic, continues the same method 
as in the earlier volume, a method which 
has made him for the past generation one 
of the foremost philosophic teachers of 
Germany. Holding a chair in Vienna, he 
was there the translator of Mill, and his 
habit of analysis is constantly influenced 
by the detachment of a man more success- 
ful in labeling and analyzing the world’s 
past thought than in appreciating or com- 
prehending it. His style is graphic rather 
than brilliant, his method historical and 
comparative. Instead of briefly describing 
the life, character and teaching of each 
man as he appears, he places each in its 
relations to the life of which it was a 
part. The effect on Socrates and Plato, 
for instance, of the span of years in 
which each lives is admirably summarized. 
He accepts and freely uses the examples 
and conclusions of Julius Beloch that 
Greek moral concepts and practice stead- 
ily rose from the Persian War to the 
Hellenistic period. 

These volumes furnish to the general 
reader therefore an illuminating summary 
of the central and determining period of 
Greek philosophy, written with knowledge 
and appreciation of the modern condition 
of the problem as it stands to a man who 
completed his study and formed his con- 
clusions in the ‘80s. Greek thought is 
now known to be secondary and not pri- 
mary. Its philosophy must be_ before 
long rewritten in terms of the light shed 
on its origins by our current knowledge 
of Babylon and Egypt, a fact recognized 
by Professor Gomperz in his first volume. 
Genetic influence calls for consideration. 
Cyrenaic philosophy becomes clearer if it 
regarded as part of the effect on 
thought north of the Mediterranean of 
Hamitic and Libyan influences which can 
be traced from Aristippus and Theodorus 
to Maimonides. The luminous suggestion 
made by our author of the possible rela- 


is 
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tion between the underlying concept of 
totemism and the Platonic doctrine of 
ideas misses its point for lack of exact 
knowledge of “barbarian” psychology and 
its more recent study. 

But in spite of these lacks, common to 
all the discussion of the subject, this work 
will take its place among standard au- 
thorities, as more interesting and com- 
parative than Zeller’s series, fuller than 
W. Windelband’s history, whose short 
survey is better for the mere general 
reader. J. Burnet, J. F. Ferrier and 
Arthur Fairbanks deal only with the ear- 
lier days of the subject, and B. C. Burt, 
J. Marshall and E. M. Mitchell are mere 
manuals. No one work to-day accessible 


gives as comprehensive and as well-bal- 
anced a view as does Professor Gom- 
perz’s. (The Macmillan Co.) 

He *K *K 


Ruskin has set the keynote to this ap- 
preciation and explanation of the art 
Tuscanand Of Central and North Italy. 
Venetian (E. P. Dutton & Com- 
—— pany.) It follows the steps 
somewhat hackneyed now 
even in explanation, of the use of 
Roman forms in architecture, of the effort 
of the goldsmith’s work on both sculp- 
ture and painting and of the employment 
of certain type forms in Venice, Tuscany 
and to the South. The author’s purpose 
is to aid the traveler with a single volume 
summing history and theory. As such it 
may have its use, though not level with 


current study and knowledge. 
XK ok * 


Hope Rea 


From 1849 to 1899, the term of Ad- 
miral Freemantle’s service, the British 
The Navyas navy passed through the only 
I have . 

Bt semi-century from the defeat 
Edmund. ©f the Armada, in which it 
Freemantle achieved no redoubtable naval 
exploit. It was instead a period in 
which the police of the seas was 
painfully but not perilously estab- 
lished, and the old three-decker gave 
place to the battleship. Admiral Free- 
mantle and his contemporaries were 
the last that can write of the sailing frig- 
ate and cruiser, the line-of-battle-ship and 
the steel battleship with an equal knowl- 
edge. While great deeds are absent. mul- 
tifarious interests are present, and the 
routine of a sailing man-of-war which he 
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describes has suddenly become as much 
history as the Roman galley and the Span- 
ish galleon. These pages are therefore 
full of incident, reflect an earnest, push- 
ing, irascible and rather narrow-minded 
man, and have a vivid sense of reality. 


* * Ox 


Mr. Henderson gains in poise and pene- 
tration. He is less vaporous. He is more 


Children of practical. Moralist he is al- 
coe ""® Ways, but more in theory and 
a. less in fact, which is safer for 
Henderson = his quarrel with society. A bad 


opponent, for it is only all of us, and few 
parts are greater than the whole. In this 
book (Houghton, Mifflin & Company) he 
sees the individual and there is less ad cap- 
tandum criticism of an environment whose 
development Mr. Henderson does not un- 
derstand and has never apparently meth- 
odically learned. “Good Fortune” is the 
final “good” whose aim, desire and achieve- 
ment constitutes the obligation of moral- 
ity. Mr. Henderson recognizes no obliga- 
tion outside of the experience of human- 
ity. A racial hedonist, he finds the final 
test of good in the acts, personal and 
social, which increase the efficiency, the 
development and the wider expansion of 
enjoyment, not for the greatest number, 
not even for all, but for each. Any acts 
of a man or of men which lessen efficiency, 
development and the wider expansion of 
joy for any one human being are by that 
fact immoral. This view, Mr. Henderson 
asserts to be Hellenic. Toa certain point, 
but it omits sacrifice, the Spartan sacrifice 
of Thermopyle, the Athenian sacrifice in 
the straits of Salamis, when Athens was 
already lost, as the Athenian envoy re- 
minded the Spartan Assembly, and noth- 
ing remained but to save Greece and the 
Hellenic mysteries which consoled those 
dying and waiting for the dawn at Ar- 
ginuse. Omit these and even the Hel- 
lenic ideal is complete. For such sacrifice 
Mr. Henderson has no room. He indicts 
and attacks all the sacrifices of society, in- 
dustrial as well as social. Nor has he 
grasped the economic fact that the indus- 
trial emancipation of society has come 
and continues by sacrifice. The emanci- 
pation of the child from labor, became 
legally possible and morally necessary, 
only after the factory system had worked 
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the economic emancipation of the child. 
Failing to see this, Mr. Henderson has 
builded a brilliant synthesis, attractively 
expressed, lacking a sound historical, 
economic or ethical basis. 

This timely volume (The Macmillan 
Company), one of the products of the new 
Scandinavia /-Nglish historical school, is ac- 

— curate rather than interesting. 
R. Nisbet The Union of Kalmar, 1388, 
oo when Margaret, daughter of 
Valdemar IV, associated the three Scan- 
dinavian kingdoms in the person of the 
sovereign, Eric of Pomerania, begins this 
history. All before for 600 years is in a 
chapter. Another chapter describes 
Christian II and introduces Protestantism. 
The book is therefore really a history of 
modern Scandinavia. It is as though Eng- 
lish history were to begin with Henry VIII 
or French with the Valois. The thread 
and theme of Mr. Bain’s history is the fail- 
ure of these three peoples, Norway, Swe- 
den and Denmark, closely related in 
tongue, race, society and faith, to fuse, 
and of Scandinavia as a whole to produce 
any national hero. His work is annals 
rather than history. A negative, a failure, 
an absence of a hero, these make scant text 
for organized history. Yet the story of 
Scandinavia, like the song of a Skald, is 
inevitably discursive and episodical. No 
other history is to be had in English. No 
other has told the story so well. This 
volume is far superior to the “Sweden” 
and “Norway” in the “History of Na- 
tions”’ series. 

* OK * 

How good to have a poet who woos the 
muse with serious suit. Not all here is 
The Fleeing VTS Of an high order. Not all 
Nymoh even by the rigorous norm is 

- poetry. But not one of these 
Lloyd Mifflin noems but rewards the lover 
of verse for its own sake. Each line has 
the patient care of the craftsman and a 
reverence for the medium in which the 
poet works. If no one arching line spans 
that great gulf fixed between the song 
everlasting and a song of the everlasting, 
here are the deeper emotions worthily en- 
shrined and fittingly expressed in verse 
considered, musical and centered (Small, 
Maynard & Company.) 
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Seven Stories the Scenes 


Many 
By Norma 


Bonnie Scotland* 


EADERS of “The Black Douglas” 
R will be glad to find that Mr. Crock- 
ett has followed up the chronicles 
that comprised that story with a continua- 
tion of the history of the Douglases. The 
heroine is May Margaret, “fair maid of 
Galway,” who, to unite the fortunes of 
the family and to further the ambitions of 
its head, marries her cousin William, even 
while she is in love with his brother James. 
When William dies, she becomes James’s 
wife; the husband breaks faith, and after 
further adventures she weds Laurence 
McKim, son of the old armorer, from 
whose hands have come the Douglas arms 
for many years. 

The story is full of adventure and love- 
making. It is all in Mr. Crockett’s fa- 
miliar style—perhaps not so dashing as 
sometimes, and with less of the humor 
than he has often before displayed. But 
the interest is dominating and the charac- 
ters boldly delineated, while the lesson is 
there—set forth so plainly that “he who 
runs may read.” 


Scotch-Canadians+ 


HE Scotch Canadian is your true old 
Covenanter. The modern minister 
is out of place among these men of 

faith and simple godliness. The young 
people who grew up in the church that 
John McAlpine had consecrated by his 
great and good spirit found it very difficult 
to please the elders of the “kirk,” who 
could not sympathize with their dancing 
and with their desire for a church organ. 

“Splinterin’ Andra,” as the chief of the 
elders was called, vowed he would take 
his old axe and chop the instrument to 
pieces if they dared bring an organ into 
the kirk. Duncan Polite, dear, lovable old 
Duncan, who gave his life in the hope 


*May MARGARET. By S. R. Crockett. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 

~Duncan Porrre. By Marion Keith. 
ing H. Revell Company. 





Flem- 


with New Novels 


of which are Laid in as 


Places 
K. Bright : 


that the sacrifice might aid in keeping 
the covenant with God that his father’s 
father had made—Duncan understood bet- 
ter the need of youth for merriment and 
laughter, but his heart was too true to the 
canons of his religion for him to feel quite 
at ease under a preacher who of all mod- 
erns was one of the most modern and most 
progressive. 

Miss Keith has written a pathetic tale. 
It has a certain element of humor, but this 
is little in evidence. She has drawn her 
picture faithfully; one who knows any- 
thing of the people recognizes the types. 
For such, the book will have an especial 
significance. 


In the Carpathian Mountains* 


HROUGH a technicality of law, a 

Duke’s possessions in the Carpa- 

thian Mountains pass into the 
hands of a Berlin lumber company, one 
partner of which erects a mill in the rich 
timber district thus acquired. Naturally 
this man has no love for the Duke, on the 
principle, doubtless, that we “hate the 
man we injure.” Unfortunately, the lum- 
ber merchant has a son, well-educated, re- 
fined and contrary to his father, quite at 
home among nobility. He falls in love 
with the Duke’s daughter and the course 
of true love meets with many an ob- 
stacle. 

The characterizations are done with 
Dorothea Gerrard’s appreciation for the 
best that is in man, and with her sprightly 
humor and delightfully natural manner. 
The Duke, with a fine strain of poesy in 
lus make-up that places his nature in har- 
mony with the beautiful rose-garden in 
which he spends so much of his time; 
the millionaire lumber-man, with his pre- 
tended scorn of aristocracy, his fanati- 
cism for work, his ambition for still 
greater fortune; the charming, romantic 
girl; the artificial woman who is_ her 

*Sawpust. By Dorothea Gerrard. Illustrat- 
ed. The John C. Winston Company. 
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mother, and the young’ man, chivalrous 
and noble—events move in a little world 
full of individual atmosphere ; a world just 
a little sad, with the sadness that follows 
upon the manifestation of human short- 
comings, a world very glad simply because 
the sun shines and lovers love and youth 
has an enthusiasm that overcomes all im- 
pediments. 
Russia To-day* 

ESS of story than of fact is in this 
ts bitter presentment of conditions in 

the Russia of to-day. Mr. Brudno 
apparently set out to expose, and he has 
in no case modified the truth, even for 
artistic purposes. As a novel, the work 
does not compare with his first book, “The 
Fugitive ;” after Gorky, this merely tal- 
ented young man must be admired more 
for his sincerity than for his achievement. 
That the Jew has suffered most abom- 
inably at the hands of the Russians is a 
matter of history; this author's hatred 
requires no explanation, needs no apology. 
One is quite ready to sorrow with him 
over the wrongs of the Jewish lads who 
are taken by force from the home and 
destined to army service. What the little 
conscript endures makes him a hero. 

There is a slight love element in the tale, 

which otherwise moves in a narrative that 
lacks almost entirely the real dramatic im- 
pulse. The pathos is marked throughout 
and certain of the scenes have been done 
with an impressive forcefulness, so that 
they remain with one long after the vol- 
ume has been laid aside. 


Threadst 


INOR notes are almost the only 
M ones touched in this rather lugu- 

brious tale. Yet those with 
lachrymose tendencies may find pleasure 
in being miserable with these unfortu- 
nates, to whom the author has allowed 
little but sorrow and a final moment of 
happiness, arrived at only through an inti- 
mate contemplation of death. 

A marriage marked by incompatibility, 
resulting in the constitutional abhorrence 
of a child for its father; the development 
of the boy into a weak-willed youth who 

*THe Litre Conscript. By Ezra Brudno. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


+Tureapvs. By Garrett W. Thompson. John 
C. Winston Company. 
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ends his college career with pitiable dis- 
aster and breaks the heart of the one per 
son in the world whom he really loves; 
such circumstances and people as these 
contribute to a tale that is, in nearly every 
line, tragic, though the characters are 
well delineated and the purpose of the 
story is made patently clear. 

The lesson of a woman's foolish jeal- 
ousy is put feelingly; the evils of college 
life, where mercenary considerations pre- 
vail over care for morality, are set forth 
with no little heat—the tirade that dis- 
graces Grinnell on commencement day 
would seem to have something more than 
imagination for its basis, and experiences 
and knowledge of the shameful conduct 
that marks many a youth’s academic 
course make this appear all the more 
worthy of reflection. 

At the same time, Mr. Thompson might 
have managed to convey an equally force- 
ful moral without so much nerve-racking 
misfortune and unalleviated sadness. 


The Greater London* 
pelt and the hardships that 


accrue to so inconvenient a life- 

companion, endowed George Giss- 
ing with a dry humor that manifests 
itself on nearly every page of this splen- 
did story, the last thing that he left. Giss- 
ing knew London—not the London of 
diamonds and dollars, but the London 
wherein man struggles to maintain exist- 
ence, and is only too glad to be able to 
exist at all. 

Will Warburton enjoyed a comfortable 
income. Through the kindly aid of an 
over-zealous business partner he lost it 
all, including the small fortune that be- 
longed to his mother and sister. Proud, 
independent to a fault almost, he could 
solve the problem in but one way. He 
bought a grocer’s store and under an as- 
sumed name began business. All that 
happens in connection with his keeping 
shop serves to make the book, if one ex- 
cepts the preliminary complications and 
the little love story that ends in his find- 
ing a wife. 

The book is admirably detailed, with a 
care for the small things both in construc- 
tion and in style. The characters are 


*Wit_t WarBuRTON. By the late George Gis- 
sing. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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The Struggle 

drawn with the strength born of knowl- 
edge of the types for which they stand 
and a small sociological problem is solved 
—at least for the Will Warburtons. The 
chances are that much of the work is auto- 
biographical; Warburton would appear to 
have many of the author’s own traits. In 
all, it is an able presentment of life in mod- 
ern London, and no one who reads it can 
fail to enjoy its wealth of sentiment, its 
abundance of allusion, its excellent de- 
scriptions and the people who make up its 
very entertaining company of characters. 


The England of Country 


H ouses* 
poses readers have had several 


opportunities of appreciating the 
artistic and virile work of Mr. 
Howard O. Sturgis. This author’s mas- 
tery of style, his copious imaginative fac- 
ulty and his penetrative insight into con- 
ditions as they exist and work evil, make 
“Belchamber” one of the most interesting, 
even if not altogether one of the most 
pleasant in conception, of the novels that 
we have lately read. 
The psychological study around which 
the situations of the novel move is full 


The Struggle 


N eye-witness to most of the scenes 
A which he so graphically describes, 
the author of this book has endeav- 

ored to set a number of the incidents of 
the Russian-Japanese conflict before the 
eyes of his readers in a way to impress 
them with the full significance of a war 
in which two first-class Powers are pitted 
against one another. The pictures afford- 
ed are vivid, nothing that has been written 
about the war in the Far East has had so 
much of tangible color, so much of dra- 
matic force. Again the Japanese, with 
their heroic, patriotic spirit ; again the cold 
and the hardships; the hunger and the 
dying ; war is a bloody ordeal and among 
all wars this is one of the bloodiest. At 


*BELCHAMBER. By Howard Overing Sturgis. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


*Tue YELLOw War. 
McClure, Phillips & Co. 


By “O.” Illustrated. 
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of appeal. Sainty—Lord’s Belchamber— 
an invalid of scholarly proclivities, affords 
something not common even to the best 
novels of life among the upper English 
classes and the predicament into which 
chivalry leads a man too modest to de- 
mand a man’s share of woman's affection, 
is startling with its freignt of cruel possi- 
bility. Here is life and not a picture of 
the ideal. This is realism, and its truth 
hurts. There might have been a divorce ; 
there might have been a crude desertion— 
the generosity that protected a woman 
wholely undeserving of protection, yet that 
made the very effort to shield a humiliat- 
ing punishment, an unrelieved burden— 
has in it the spirit of the more complex 
personality, the restraint ot a nature 
trained to endure and to conceal. 

Mr. Sturgis is never brutal ; in the class 
which he has undertaken to portray the 
brutality of Mrs. Frankau, for instance, 
would have been incongruous. At the 
same time it is to be regretted that a story 
such as this one has need to be written, 
though in the light of facts the moral 
preached with such strength of purpose 
and such force of realism, must bear in its 
train more chance for good than for evil. 


n the Far East’ 


the blocking of Port Arthur, superior offi- 
cers gave their lives in mad efforts to 
save their men; at one point of the fight- 
ing a Japanese officer, educated in Eng- 
land, is described thus, with the craze and 
fanaticism of battle upon him: 

_A little figure leaped in front of the firing. 
For a moment the face was turned towards the 
Foreigner. The mildness, the culture, the charm 
were gone: animal ferocity alone remained. It 
was Kamimoto as he would have been a hun- 
dred years ago. His two-handed sword was 
bare in his hand. He raised it gleaming above 
his head and dashed into the amphitheatre. Like 
a pack of hounds his men streamed after him. 
The Foreigner covered his face with his hands. 
The end was too terrible. 

Throughout the narrative fictitious 
names have been employed. The papers 
were originally prepared for “Blackwood’s 
Magazine” and the author is one of the 
few war correspondents who actually had 
access to the field. 














HREE dramas of absolutely unlike 

subject matter and treatment offer 

a nice study in contrast. One is a 
realistic depiction of English social life, 
another is a strong metrical dramatization 
of an old Scandinavian folk story, and the 
third aims to be a sympathetic treatment 
of a well-worn classical subject. 


Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s “Mrs. Dane’s 
Defence’* first appeared at Wyndham’s 
Theatre, London, five years ago. As a 
clever piece of realism, it grows in one’s 
estimation. The play seems a very natural 
and faithful reproduction of actual Eng- 
lish social conditions, with slight traces of 
being too minutely studied to possess very 
vital dramatic qualities. The witching Mrs. 
Dane, strongly feminine and appealing but 
with an unfortunate past, the quarreling 
Mr. and Mrs. Bulsom-Porter, the acute, 
world-wise Sir Daniel Carteret, and the 
diplomatic Lady Eastney are strikingly in- 
dividual. As one would expect from Mr. 
Jones, melodramatic touches are rarely 
even suggested, and the conclusion is sat- 
isfying to the ethical sense. 


“Fenris, the Wolf”} is the author’s sec- 
ond published drama. The theme is dual 
in nature, partaking of one of Browning’s 
favorite problems, the evolution of human 
consciousness from brute instinct, and 


A Volume of 


R. HUTTON revised the manu- 
Mi script of this work just before he 
died, and therefore it stands as the 
last work left by him to his many friends 
and admirers. In these talks we are 
given what is, practically speaking, an au- 
tobiography of one of the most interesting 
of American men of letters, a man with 
*Mrs. Dane’s DEFENCE. By Henry Arthur 
Jones. The Macmillan Company. 
{FENRIS THE WoLF. By Percy Mackaye. The 
Macmillan Company. 
{THE JupGMENT oF Paris. By Peter Fandel. 
The Poet-Lore Company. 


Three Recent Plays 


Reviewed by George 


Reminiscences. 





E. Roth 


Goethe’s Faust-principle of renunciation. 
The material is splendidly adapted to the 
theme, and the writer adheres closely to 
the folk story. ‘It is a tale of the gods. 
Baldur, the Beautiful, and Fenris, the off- 
cast, brute offspring of Odin, both love the 
divine maiden Frejya. In incarnated form 
Fenris evolves human consciousness by 
the power of music and the pity of Frejya. 
The supreme test comes when the human 
love of Frejya and the eternal principle of 
self-renunciation for the preservation of 
the world, lie open to the choice of Fenris. 
He finally decides for the latter, and an 
immortal soul is created in him. Mr. Mac- 
kaye’s work possesses compelling interest 
and beautifies a tale that ought to be 
known more widely. Several alliterative 
passages given by Fenris add much color 
to the play. 

We suppose that “The Judgment of 
Paris” { aims to present, by selective word- 
picturing, a living Paris and a new Trojan 
mob. The author has not had ill success. 
He has given us some really fine lines, as 
when Oenone says to Paris, “I see the far 
import of things, while thou art taken with 
their immediate flush.” The play is a 
pretty, poetic interpretation of the well- 
known classic legend, and this poetic vein 
atones for the crude presentation of the 
Trojan mob. 








a wide acquaintance in artistic circles, the 
friend and often the companion of paint- 
ers and poets, actors and dramatists and a 
man with a penchant for collecting things 
possessed of associative literary and 
artistic interest. 

Mr. Hutton’s collection of death-masks ; 
his signed portraits and autographed 
books, made his library a veritable treasure 
trove. Booth and Barrett, the younger 
Dickens, what stories centre around these. 





*TALKs IN A LIBRARY WitH LAURENCE Hut- 
TON. Recorded by Isabel Moore. Illustrated. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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Fiction of Entertainment 


It needed a sympathetic listener and Mr. 
Hutton could entertain for hours with 
anecdotes and reminiscences. And Mrs. 
Isabel Moore was a sympathetic listener 
indeed, and when disinclination would 
have prevented Hutton from making a 
book of his literary recollections, Mrs. 
Moore undertook to listen systematically 
and later to make the book for him. 
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In all the chapters there is the kindly 
spirit of a charitable and good-natured 
man. Laurence Hutton liked many peo- 
ple, and many people liked him. He never 
did any really great literary work, but his 
“Literary Landmarks” have afforded 
pleasure to thousands of readers and his 
“Talks in a Library” will entertain thou- 
sands more. 


Fiction of Entertainment 


Brothers in Peril*® 
‘ | ‘HEODORE ROBERTS in “Broth- 


ers in Peril” follows the awakened 

America in her quest for the foun- 
dations on which she builds her life. He 
weaves a story of love adventure, dis- 
covering about the Beothics, the original 
inhabitants of Newfoundland, a people, a 
language and a history unknown or for- 
gotten. A race peaceable and “mild-man- 
nered” could not long withstand the 
cupidity, the daring of the pirates and 
fishermen who came to the wilderness for 
gold. He shows that Newfoundland “was 
the prey of England, France, Spain and 
Portugal, that their fishermen and adven- 
turers toiled together, and that ‘fish, not 
glory, was their quest,’ ” and that “greed” 
was their “two-edged sword” which not 
only hounded the aborigines, but “<lis- 
couraged the settlement of the land by 
stout hearts of whatever nationality.” To 
those interested in original races there is 
something deep underlying the story. Not 
only for the race whose hair was as fre- 
quently yellow as black or brown, but for 
the way the fisherman faced pirates, 
would-be settlers, danger, hardship, and 
took with insolence and without conscience 
anything within sight for self. 

So powerful at court were these adven- 
turers that they could slay or strangle in 
the palace of the king the noble who 
would build for the glory of England or 
the dreamer who would strike at the wil- 
derness for God and His kingdom. We 
are face to face with the men who gained 
the mastery, and see the background as 
the writer presents it, where “a purple 


; *BROTHERS IN PERIL. By Theodore Roberts. 
Illustrated. L. C. Page & Bros. 


band hung above it like a belt of magic 
wampum—the belt of some mighty god. 
Above that night the silent hunter set up 
the walls of his lodge of darkness,” and 
out of the darkness he brings a glimpse of 
the history that made a nation of the 
wilderness. 
KaTE BLACKISTON STILLE. 


A Courier of Fortune* 
R. MARCHMONT?’S tales of in- 


trigue and adventure have been 

widely read. While in no sense 
historical novels, they are couched in this 
vein, and so convincingly are they told, 
that one perforce believes, nearly, that the 
thing itself has occurred. In the present 
volume, Lord Gerard de Bourbon has 
been sent by his father, who is all power- 
ful in France, on a secret mission, to look 
into and ameliorate the reported ill-treat- 
ment of the townsfolk by the Governor 
of Moraix. The young man assumes an 
other name, and on this fact turn the com. 
plications which follow. Owing to this, 
too, he finds a betrothed. 

The Governor, though married long 
since, and whose wife is now a hopeless 
invalid, is also in love with the maid, and 
offers her the indignity of a proposal to 
divorce his wife and marry her instead. 
On her refusal, he submits Gerard to 
every kind of trouble, and has him en- 
gaged in many a melee. As is to be ex- 
pected, the hero rises above every obsta- 
cle, and as a final denouement, announces 
under the most dramatic conditions who 
he really is. The Governor in his rage 
and despair attempts to thrust his sword 
into Gerard, and, being foiled, turns the 


*A CourRIER OF Fortune. Arthur W. March- 
mont. Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
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weapon upon himself. While the fiance 
of Gerard is presumably the heroine, there 
is a winsome lass whose caprices fill much 


of the volume. 
B. J. RoTart. 


The Accomplice* 


DDED to the pleasure that we are 
A reading a well-written story is the 

knowledge that “The Accomplice” 
is the work of an author who is thoroughly 
conversant with his subject, and who ex- 
presses himself with a certainty and skill 
that is wholly convincing. The book ap- 
pears to have as its mission the serious 
purpose of proving how easily a great and 
sad mistake may be made by depending 
entirely on circumstantial evidence. 

A respected citizen is supposed to have 
committed suicide, but an investigation de- 
velops a case of murder. Circumstances 
point to the murdered man’s secretary, a 
young woman of unblemished character. 
Indicted, she is placed on trial, and it is 
here in the court room that Mr. Hill 
shows his particular power, so vividly and 
strongly is drawn his picture of Judge, 
jury, witnesses, lawyers and audience. 
Several times during the trial pointed and 
ingenious questions of the foreman of the 
jury elicit evidence that transfers the line 
of suspicion from prisoner to witness, and 
again from witness to prisoner. The guilt 
of the accused seems about to be con- 
firmed, when without any effort, a most 
unexpected and satisfactory climax is 
reached. 

Interwoven with the mystery of the 
story is a decidedly pretty romance which 
of itself would be entertaining enough. 

M. J. GIL. 


The Morals of Marcus 
Ordeynet 


R. William Locke’s earlier novels 
could scarcely have prepared the 
reader for a piece of work so well 

sustained as this latest one. He had been 
before a delver in the unusual of situations 
and in the complex of character analysis ; 
wherein he was capable of effectually put- 





*TuEe Accompiick. By Frederic Trevor Hill. 
Harper & Bros. 

+#THE Morais oF Marcus OrpDEYNE. By 
William J. Locke. John Lane. 
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ting his finger here and there upon the 
verities; yet intermittently, and with an 
unfortunate heaviness in less inspired 
moments. In “The Morals of Marcus 
Ordeyne” he has been able not only to 
sustain almost throughout the convincing- 
ness of nearly grotesque situation and of 
a combination of individualities scarcely 
less unusual; but to proceed consistently 
with a portrayal of character development 
issuing from these same grotesqueries of 
situation and personality, which seems a 
considerable achievement. 

As briefly as may be, the purpose of the 
book and the gist of its situation are: for 
the first a comment, undertaken with 
whimsical relish, upon the inadequacies 
of accepted moral standards; for the sec- 
ond, as follows: Marcus Ordeyne, stu- 
dent and tutor in an English school, falls 
heir to a title and the moderate wealth 
thereunto attached, and some time subse- 
quently to the person and responsibilities 
of a beautiful and unchaperoned damsel, 
reared in a Turkish harem. Sir Marcus’s 
prior obligations have been limited to an 
ill-defined relationship with a woman of 
intellect and temperamental charm, who 
has definitely committed herself, some 
years earlier, to a life divorced from the 
solaces of conventional respectability; to 
his cook and his valet, and secondarily to a 
few acquaintances, among them the irre- 
sistible libertine, Sebastian Pasquale, and 
finally to an exhaustive work on Renais- 
sance morals, to which Sir Marcus brings 
a leisurely, comprehensive scholarship and 
the temper of a broad and habitual stu- 
dent. 

It is fairly to be suspected that the tone 
of the book is at least generally subjec- 
tive. Written in the first person, Sir Mar- 
cus’s scholarship, his convictiofs and his 
philosophy of life have a vitality that be- 
trays them. He exhibits at times a deli- 
cate wit, and again a broadly sympathetic 
humor ; his narrative is unhurriedly inter- 
spersed with allusion to the humanities, 
and lastly he has achieved the portrayal 
of two feminine characters whose precise 
type in fiction the reviewer cannot call to 
mind. 

It is a matter of some regret that the 
author could not have preserved unbroken 
throughout, the composure of style and the 
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fine restraint he possesses at his best ; and 
also that with pre-realization of the final 
stage of the denouement the reader is 
bound to experience a slight, inevitable 
drop in the heretofore sustained illusion 
of the reality of the narrative. 

ae 


The Storm Centre* 


RS. MARY NOAILLES MUR- 
M FREE was born in Grandlands, 

near Murfreesboro, Tenn., in 
1850, and for many years concealed her 
sex under the pen name of Charles Egbert 
Craddock. She has written many novels, 
centering around that war-devastated 
region, and the present volume is a story 
of stirring incidents of the Civil War. The 
opening of the story introduces some 
army officers into the home of Judge Ros- 
coe, whose widowed niece, Leonora 
Gwynn, takes charge of his household. 


Utopian 


Dream 941 
There are also three little grand-daugh- 
ters, two, twins and the third a deaf-mute. 
This third little girl figures much in the 
story, and yet, oddly enough, seems 
throughout to be a superfluous character. 
She adds little interest, and it is almost 
as if Mrs. Murfree had taken her from 
life and forced her upon the balance of her 
characters. 

There are quaint negro characters, 
faithful beyond all comprehension; the 
usual incidents attendant upon an army in- 
vasion of a region; some love-making by 
the northern officers; a visit secretly to 
Judge Roscoe’s home by his son, his dis- 
covery and escape; the severe illness of 
one of the Northern officers, his later 
arrest for letting young Roscoe escape, 
a corroboration of damaging testimony by 
the litle deaf-mute, and his exoneration, 
ending with his immediate marriage to 
Leonora after his release from prison. 

B. J. Rorart. 


A New Utopian Dream’ 


: | ‘HE modern Utopia must be not 
static but kinetic, must shape not 
as a permanent state, but as a 
hopeful stage, leading to a long ascent 
of stages.” Mr. Wells thus differentiates 
his conception from all the Utopian con- 
ceptions of the past, thus states his con- 
viction of the inconceivability per se of any 
Utopia at all, in the sense in which we 
are used to employ the word. The meta- 
physical aspects of the logical impasse 
into which we are thus led need not be 
discussed, since Mr. Wells does not treat 
them with further detail, except as to 
considerations set forth in the appendix, 
“The Scepticism of the Instrument” may 
seem generally applicable to the case. He 
has apparently merely digressed from the 
Utopian convention in preferring a log- 
ical to a material fallacy. 
In short, Mr. Wells’s interpretation of 
Utopia is a world mainly like this one— 


*Tue Storm CENTER. By Charles Egbert 
Craddock. The Macmillan Company. 

tA Mopern Utopia. By H. G. Wells. II- 
lustrated. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


its physical counterpart for purposes of 
comparison—but at a stage of civilization 
not only further advanced, but on a 
higher plane, a world wherein the better, 
that is to say, the more mentally complex 
and individualistic element has been of a 
sufficient preponderance for a_ sufficient 
period of time to effect a world-attitude 
on points social, economic, educational 
and judicial, which the best minds of our 
misgoverned orb have already generally 
conceived as being an immeasurable ad- 
vance upon our own, but which we have 
as yet been unable to compass otherwise 
than speculatively. 

It would be impossible in the space of 
a short review to enter with any detail 
into the phases of Utopian life which are 
the subject-matter of Mr. Wells’s dis- 
cussion. With a method partly discursive, 
partly narrative, such topics are consid- 
ered as the Utopian system of currency, 
which has very nearly succeeded in elim- 
inating a ponderable medium of exchange, 
and employs in its stead units of physical 
energy ; Utopian disciplines and freedoms 
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which exist largely as preventives of ob- 
noxious individualism, race distinctions, or 
non-distinctions, in Utopia, and the de- 
velopment of the Utopian order of volun- 
tary nobility, with some definition of the 
“Rule” by which it is guided,—which rule 
contains valuable contributions to modern 
ethical conceptions. 

The book concerns itself with many 
more aspects of the Utopian state, both 
practical and speculative; but it compre- 
hends no political discussion, such a con- 
ception being apparently foreign to the 


The Biography 


monograph will be found a very 

convenient introduction to the 
works of the most literary of our _his- 
torians. While depending mainly for his 
biographical facts upon the “Life” by 
Ticknor, the author contributes critical 
chapters dealing with the histories which 
are fresh and suggestive. As a biography 
the book is well done, and within the mod- 
erate limits prescribed by the conductors 
of this series, all the principal events of 
Prescott’s life are related briefly, but with 
sufficient fullness to bring out clearly the 
attractive personality of the great his- 
torian. 

The life of Prescott is doubly interest- 
ing, for his noble series of historical works 
on the one hand, and on the other, for 
the unusual difficulties which had to be 
overcome before they were given to the 
world. The pathetic story of Prescott 
working with dimmed eyesight year aiter 
year, storing his powerful memory with 
facts gleaned from the original sources by 
his secretaries, and building up chapter by 
chapter, slowly but without pause until the 
final words were written; has been often 
told, but loses none of its interest in Pro- 
fessor Peck’s sympathetic narrative. As 
a lesson in courage there is nothing more 
instructive in literary history. 


P ROFESSOR PECK’S | interesting 


*WiILLIAM Hickiinc Prescorr. By Harry 
Thurston Peck. English Men of Letters Series. 
The Macmillan Company. 
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Utopian habit of thought, which partakes 
of the socialistic theory in that it vests gen- 
eral authority in an abstraction called the 
State, which it omits to define. 


Finally, the manner of the book,— 
which the author himself concedes to be an 
amazing hybrid, “an air of hap-hazard” 
which he believes to be “the best way to a 
sort of lucid vagueness which has been 
my intention”—is unexpectedly pictur- 
esque and compelling in its results. 


ie ee 


of a Historian 


Prescott’s place in literature is, of 
course, fixed by his books. The genera- 
tion which saw their first appearance has 
long since passed away, but with all read- 
ers who demand style in an_ historical 
work, Prescott will always find a cordial 
welcome. Nor is it by their style only 
that those histories maintain their rank 
to-day. As Professor Peck points out, 
Prescott was a most diligent searcher for 
facts; he carefully weighed the evidence 
on each historical problem that came be- 
fore him, and in the main his accounts of 
the Spanish conquest of America, of the 
reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, and of 
the history of Philip II remain unchal- 
lenged. We can readily agree with our 
author that to the “Conquest of Mexico” 
must be awarded the palm for literary 
excellence, while as a solid piece of mature 
historical work “Philip Il” leads them all. 
And many will concur in tlie final com- 
ment of this biography, which in Professor 
Peck’s words is this: ““What he meant to 
do he did, and he did it with a combina- 
tion of historical exactness and literary 
artistry such as no other American, at 
least, has yet exhibited. Without the 
humor of Irving, or the fire of Motley, or 
the intimate touch of Parkman, he is su- 
perior to all three in poise and judgment 
and distinction.” 

ALBERT S. HENRry. 
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A Course in 


Literature, 


History and Mythology 


History of Literature 


English 


Period IX. The Last Great Writer of the Augustan Age—Samuel Johnson 


Lesson XXIII. 


English Literature 


Samuel Johnson 


The study of English Literature began in the April, 1904, issue of Boox 
News. The Preparatory period was discussed first, followed by the Chaucerian 


age and the Renaissance. 
drama and a lesson on Shakespeare. 


After these followed a study of Pre-Shakespearean 
Post-Shakespearean drama followed this, 


after which Sir Francis Bacon and the Puritan Age, with Bunyan and Milton were 


considered. 


A lesson was then devoted to Dryden and Congreve, Addison and 


Steele, one to Defoe, Swift and Pope, and one to Richardson, Fielding and Smol- 
lett. The present lesson takes up Samuel Johnson. 
Books:for supplementary reading and reference include Pancoast’s “English 


Literature ;” 


The cold intellectuality of the Age of 
Anne could not, however, last.  Artifi- 
ciality involves a certain strain; sooner or 
later the natural man must assert himself 
and just as, after the Restoration, stern 
Puritan rule gave way before the impulse 
to license, so now, after a general depre- 
ciation and satirization of mankind had 
prevailed, after mechanism in place of feel- 
ing had held superior sway; after there 
had been a Swift and a Pope, there came a 
reaction. One may date the beginning of 
the new era from the downfall of Walpole 
and the ascendency of Pitt. The rise of 
Methodism may also be regarded as a con- 
temporary and interdependent movement. 
Men were once more alive to emotion ; they 
were once more ready to recognize the 


the Century Dictionary of Names; An Eighteenth Century Anthol- 
ogy, (H. M. Caldwell Co.) and “Rasselas,” 


Ariel Booklets (G. P. Putnam’s Sons). 


existence of the imagination ; the old Eliza- 
bethan spirit again came uppermost. 
Loftier and purer politics followed a more 
steadfast patriotism, and a new feeling of 
man for man, the feeling out of which 
grew the more modern term, the “brother- 
hood of man.” 

At the same time, English territory be- 
gan to increase. The foundation of her 
power in India was laid; Wolf’s capture 
of Quebec gave her prestige in the new 
world of the West. With this widening 
of the national horizon came about a 
widening of the literary vision, and soon 
men began to write not only of England, 
but of other lands as well. 

But side by side with the new age that 
was growing remained the rearguard 
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ranks of the era that was passing. The 
last great figure of a day which, after all, 
had many features of greatness, so many 
indeed that it has been called the Au- 
gustan Age, was still to do his great work, 
Samuel Johnson. 


Samuel Johnson, 1709-1784 


Johnson was born at Lichfield, Eng- 
land, on September 18, 1709. He was 
the son of a local book-seller, and in his 
youth read a veritable miscellany of clas- 
sical works, particularly the works of the 
Latin poets, both well-known and ob- 
scure. In 1728 he entered Pembroke Col- 
lege, Oxford, and resided there until 
1729. Having lost the use of one eye 
through scrofula, and being generally dis- 
figured by the disease, Johnson was al- 
ways more or less repulsive to look upon, 
and his eccentric manners made him a 
conspicuous figure, though for all that a 
most influential one. As the faithful Bos- 
well describes him, his “person was large, 
robust, annroaching the gigantic, and 
grown unwieldy from corpulency.” This, 
of course, later in life. When Johnson 
was twenty-five he married a woman of 
fifty, with children as old as himself. That 
it was a love match, however, is certain, 
though, according to Boswell’s descrip- 
tion, Mrs. Johnson must have been any- 
thing but prepossessing. She “was very 
fat, with swelled cheeks, of a florid red, 
produced by thick painting, flaring and 
fantastic in her dress.” 

In 1736 Johnson started a school at 
Edial, near Lichfield, and among his pu- 
pils was the young David Garrick. But 
the school did not yield the master a suf- 
ficient income for his sustenance, (John- 
son experienced hardships from lack of 
money until late in life), so he gave it up. 
In 1737, in company with Garrick, he 
went to London and soon became a con- 
tributor to the “Gentleman’s Magazine.” 
Then in May, 1738, “London,” a satiric 
poem, in imitation of Juvenal, was pub- 
lished and made a hit. To quote Boswell 
again, “It is remarkable that it (‘London’) 
came out on the same morning with 
Pope’s satire, entitled ‘1738;’ so that 
England had at once its Juvenal and Hor- 
ace as poetical monitors. The Rev. Dr. 
Douglas, now Bishop of Salisbury, to 
whom I am indebted for some obliging 
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communications, was then a student at 
Oxford and remembers well the effect 
which ‘London’ produced. Everybody 
was delighted with it; and there being no 
name to it, the first buz of the literary 
circle was, ‘here is an unknown poet, 
greater even than Pope.’ And it is re- 
corded in the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ of 
that year that it ‘got to the second edi- 
tion in the course of a week.’ 


“The Vanity of Human Wishes,” an- 
other satire in verse, and the finest of his 
poems, was published in 1749; from 1750- 
1752 he conducted the “Rambler,” and 
from 1758-1760 the “Idler,” papers plan- 
ned after the “Tatler” and the “Spec- 
tator.” The English Dictionary came in 
1755, and “Rasselas,” written in the even- 
ings of one week, in order that Johnson 
might realize from it a sufficient sum to 
pay for his mother’s funeral, was pub- 
lished in 1759. It is “Rasselas” that gives 
Johnson claim to a place among English 
novelists. “Lives of the Poets” appeared 
1777-1781. 

Some little time after George III as- 
cended the throne, Johnson was granted 
a pension of £300 a year. This placed 
him beyond want, a condition that up 
until that time had been alien to his career. 
And now, until the time of his death, 
which occurred in 1784, Johnson reigned 
supreme as literary despot in London. 
Despite the fact that a new order was de- 
veloping all around him, he still exer- 
cised the forces of his strange but com- 
pelling personality, and was the recog- 
nized leader of a club that included men 
like Sir Joshua Reynolds, Goldsmith, Gar- 
rick, Burke, Gibbon and Sheridan. Ma- 
caulay says, “verdicts pronounced by this 
conclave on new books were speedily 
known all over London, and were suffi- 
cient to sell off a whole edition in a day 
or to condemn the sheet to the service of 
the trunk-maker or the pastry cook.” 


Throughout his life Johnson clung to 
the traditions of the Age of Anne. Classi- 
cal rule was the chief article in his liter- 
ary creed; his verse is in the form of 
rhymed couplet, made popular by Pope 
and the group that grew up around him; 
his prose is polysyllabus and regular, after 
the fashion prescribed by writers who fol- 
lowed the precepts of Boileau. 
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Taine writes of Johnson’s style, 


His phraseology rolls always in solemn and 
majestic periods, in which every substantive 
marches ceremoniously, accompanied by its 
epithet; great, pompous words peal like an 
organ; every proposition is set forth balanced 
by a proposition of equal length; thought is 
developed with the compassed regularity and 
official splendor of a procession. Classical 
prose attains its perfection in him, as classical 
poetry in Pope. Art cannot be more consum- 
mate, or nature more forced. No one has con- 
fined ideas in more strait compartments; none 
nas given stronger relief to dissertation and 
proof; none has imposed more despotically on 
story and dialogue the forms of argumentation 
and violent declamation; none has more gen- 
erally mutilated the flowing liberty of conversa- 
tion and life by antitheses and technical words. 


Taine also calls Johnson’s essays ser- 
mons, but adds by way of consolation 
that Englishmen like sermons. 

A more unique character than Johnson 
never lived. We cannot, however, in the 
brief space here allotted go into details 
regarding his countless eccentricities. One 
has Boswell to tell those, and then there 
are the works themselves. For Johnson’s 
work is full of Johnson. As Sir Walter 
Scott said, 


Of all the men distinguished in this or any 
age, Dr. Johnson left upon posterity, the 
strongest and most vivid impression, so far 
as person, manners, disposition and conversa- 
tion are concerned. We do but name him, or 
open a book that he has written, and the sound 
and action recall to the imagination at once 
his form, his merits, his peculiarities, nay, the 
very uncouthness of his gestures, and the im- 
pressive tone of his voice. We learn, not only 
what he said, but form an idea how he said it; 
and have, at the same time, a shrewd guess of 
the secret motive why he did so, and whether 
he spoke in sport or in anger, in the desire of 
conviction, or for the love of debate. . . . 
When we consider the rank which Dr. Johnson 
held, not only in literature, but in society, we 
cannot help figuring him to ourselves as the 
benevolent giant of some fairy tale, whose kind- 
ness and courtesies are still mingled with a 
part of the rugged ferocity imputed to the fabu- 
lous sons of Anak; or rather, perhaps, like a 
Roman dictator, fetched from his farm, whose 
wisdom and heroism still relish of his rustie 
occupation. 


Selections 
Tue History or Imiac—A Dissertation upon 
Poetry. 


From RaAssELas. 


“Wherever I went, I found that poetry was 
considered as the highest learning, and re- 
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garded with a veneration somewhat approach- 
ing to that which man would pay to the Angelic 
Nature. And yet it fills me with wonder, that, 
in most countries, the most ancient poets are 
considered as the best; whether it be that every 
other kind of knowledge is an acquisition grad- 
ually attained, and poetry is a gift conferred 
at once; or that the first poetry of every na- 
tion surprised them as a novelty, and retained 
the credit by consent, which it received by ac- 
cident at first; or whether, as the province of 
poetry is to describe nature and passion, which 
are always the same, the first writers took pos- 
session of the most striking objects for de- 
scription, and the most probable occurrences 
for fiction, and left nothing to those who fol- 
lowed them, but transcription of the same 
events, and new combinations of the same 
images. Whatever be the reason, it is com- 
monly observed that the early writers are in 
possession of nature, and their followers of 
art; that the first excel in strength and inven- 
tion, and the latter in elegance and refinement. 


“T was desirous to add my name to this il- 
lustrious fraternity. I read all the poets of 
Persia and Arabia, and was able to repeat by 
memory the volumes suspended in the mosque 
of Mecca. But I soon found that no man was 
ever great by imitation. My desire of excel- 
lence impelled me to transfer my attention to 
nature and to life. Nature was to be my sub- 
ject and men to be my auditors; I could never 
describe what I had not seen; I could not hope 
to move those with delight or terror whose 
thoughts and opinions I did not understand. 


“Being now resolved to be a poet, I saw 
everything with a new purpose; my sphere was 
suddenly magnified; no kind of knowledge was 
to be overlooked. I ranged the mountains and 
deserts for images and resemblances, and pic- 
tured upon my mind every tree of the forest 
and flower of the valley. I observed with equal 
care the crags of the rocks and the pinnacles 
of the palace. Sometimes I wandered along 
the mazes of the rivulet, and sometimes watch- 
ed the changes of the summer clouds. To a 
poet nothing can be useless. Whatever is 
beautiful, and whatever is dreadful, must be 
familiar to his imagination; he must be con- 
versant with all that is awfully vast or ele- 
gantly little. The plants of the garden, the 
animals of the wood, the minerals of the earth, 
and meteors of the sky, must all concur to 
store his mind with inexhaustible variety: for 
every idea is useful for the enforcement or dec- 
oration of moral or religious truth; and he who 
knows most will have most power of diversify- 
ing his scenes, and of gratifying his reader with 
remote allusions and unexpected instruction. 


“All appearances of nature I was therefore 
careful to study; and every country which I 
have surveyed has contributed something to my 
poetical powers. 


“In so wide a survey,” said the prince, “you 
must surely have left much unobserved. I have 
lived till now within the circuit of these moun- 
tains and yet cannot walk abroad without the 
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sight of something which I never beheid before, 
or never heeded.” 

“The business of a poet,” said Imlac, “is to 
examine, not the individual, but the specics; to 
remark general properties and large appeai- 
ances: he does not number the streaks of the 
tulip, or describe the different shades of the 
verdure in the forest. He is to exhibit, in his 
portraits of nature, such prominent and strik- 
ing features as recall the original to every 
mind; and must neglect the minuter discrim- 
inations—which one may have remarked, and 
another have neglected—for those characteris- 
tics which are alike obvious to vigilance and 
carelessness. 

“But the knowledge of nature is only hali 
the task of a poet; he must be acquainted like- 
wise with all the modes of life. His character 
requires that he estimate the happiness and 
misery of every condition; observe the power 
of all the passions in all their combinations, and 
trace the changes of the human mind as they 
are modified by various institutions and ac- 
cidental influences of climate or custom, from 
the sprightliness of infancy to the despondence 
of decrepitude. He must divest himself oi 
the prejudices of his age and country; he must 
consider right and wrong in their abstracted 
and invariable state; he must disregard present 
laws and opinions, and rise to general and 
transcendental truths, which will always be the 
same; he must, therefore, content himself with 
the slow progress of his name; contemn the 
applause of his own time, and commit his 
claims to the justice of posterity. He must 
write as the interpreter of nature and the leg- 
islator of mankind, and consider himself as 
presiding over the thought and manners of fu- 
ture generations—as a being superior to time 
and place. 

“His labor is not yet at an end: he must 
know many languages and many sciences; and, 
that his style may be worthy of his thoughts, 
must, by incessant practice, familiarize to him 
self every delicacy of speech and grace of har 
mony. 


News 








General History 
Lesson XXIII 
Rome 


The lessons in General History began in the September, 1903, issue of Book 





From “THe Vanity oF HuMAN WIsHEs.” By 
Samuel Johnson. 


Speak thou, whose thoughts at humble peace 
repine,— 

Shall Wolsey’s wealth, with Wolsey’s, end be 
thine? 

Or livest thou now, with safer pride content, 

The wisest justice on the banks of Trent? 

For why did Wolsey near the steeps of fate 

On weak foundations raise the enormous 
weight? 

Why, but to sink, beneath misfortune’s blow, 

With louder ruin, to the gulfs below? 

What gave great Villiers to th’ assassin’s 
knife, . 

And fixed disease on Harley’s closing life? 

What murdered Wentworth and what exiled 
Hyde, 

By kings protected, and to king’s allied? 

What, but their wish indulg’d in court to shine, 

And pow’r too great to keep or to resign? 

When first the college rolls receive his name, 

The young enthusiast quits his ease, for fame; 

Resistless burns the fever of renown, 

Caught from the strong contagion of the gown: 

O’er Bodley’s dome his future labors spread, 

And Bacon’s mansion trembles o’er his head. 

Are these thy views? Proceed, illustrious 
youth, 

And Virtue guide thee to the throne of Truth! 

x * * ok 

Yet when the sense of sacred presence fires, 

And strong devotion to the skies aspires, 

Pour forth thy fervors for a healthful mind; 

Obedient passions, and a will resign’d; 

For love, which scarce collective man can fill; 

For patience, sov’reign o’er transmuted ill; 

For faith, that panting for a happier seat, 

Counts death kind Nature’s signal of retreat: 

These goods for man the laws of Heav’n or- 
dain; 

These goods he grants, who grants the pow’r 
to gain; 

With these celestial Wisdom calms the mind, 

And makes the happiness she does not find. 








News and ended with the November, 1904, number. 

Roman History with the traditionary period was begun in the December, 
1904, issue, ard was followed by a study of the religion of the Romans, the Tar- 
quinian Rule in Rome; the early Republic; the contest between the Orders, and 
the Conquest of Latium. The present lesson takes up the Second and Third 


Samnite Wars and the War with Pyrrhus. 


The reference volume used is “Ancient History” by Myers and Allen. (Ginn 


& Co.). 


Three wars now occupied Rome for a period 
of fifty years, with brief intervals of peace in- 
tercepting. The first two of these were the 
Second and Third Samnite Wars; the third was 


the War with Pyrrhus, ending with the defeat 
of the last. The result of these wars was the 
extension of the sovereignty of Rome over all 
Italy. 
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The Romans came into contact with the 
Samnites through the expansion of their terri- 
tory, which, it will be remembered, had been 
continuous, Samnium was the only rival power 
left in Italy and looked with jealousy upon the 
growing domains of Rome. As regards strength 
and resources the contestants were about even- 
ly matched, but the Roman power was more 
centralized while that of the Samnites was scat- 
tered, dispersed over a wide expanse of terri- 
tory. This concentration of force on the part 
of the Romans was largely to account for the 
victory of the latter. 

The Second Samnite War lasted from 327 
B. C. to 304 B. C. and by it Rome acquired 
still further possessions. 

In 311 B. C. occurred the last struggle 
with the Etruscans. At this time the con- 
sul, Quintus Fabius, afterwards called Maxi- 
mus, pursued the enemy through the Ciminian 
forest, overcame them and returned. The whole 
region of this forest being absolutely strange 
to the Romans, this performance was regarded 
as a notable achievement. 

This war period in Rome was also marked by 
political changes. In the city none but land- 
owners could belong to the tribes and this dis- 
qualified many from political privileges. Appius 
Claudius, a patrician, as censor, championed the 
cause of these people and by sheer audacity 
succeeded in exercising his office alone, and for 
a longer period of time than was customary. 
When he made up the list of Senators, a duty 
then entrusted to the censor, he placed on it 
the names of sons of freedmen, Patrician Rome 
was horrified and the consul would not confirm 
the appointments. Appius Claudius also at- 
tempted to make property of any kind, instead 
of exclusively land prdperty, a basis for po- 
litical qualifications. This rule held until the 
censorship of Quintus Fabius who established 
a law whereby a distinction was made between 
the rural land-owners and the urban land-own- 
ers. The rural tribes were to contain only 
land-owners; all other citizens were to be rated 
and to vote in the city tribes. Through the 
energies of Appius Claudius Rome obtained 
her first regular supply of water by means of 
the Appian aqueduct. This censor also had 
the Appian Way built, the first military road, 
from Rome to Capua. 


In the Third Samnite War the powers of 
Italy joined forces to prevent the threatening 
supremacy of Rome. Rome was again victor- 
ious and again new territory was added. 

But as in the case of the Gallic invasion, these 
wars had left the peasants destitute. Once 
more there was a secession of the plebs and the 
matter was not settled until the Hortensian law 
was put into force, by which the plebeian as- 
sembly was invested with the power of making 
laws valid for all the citizens. After this the 
assembly, presided over by the tribunes, became 
the law-making body proper. As the govern- 
ment now stood the Senate was composed of 
three hundred members, the list made up by 
the censors from the names of those who held 
high office and those who were considered com- 
petent. Unless degraded by later censors these 
Senators held their places for life. 

The power of Rome now extended over all 
Italy except the northern portion, where were 
the Gallic tribes and the southern cities of 
Magna Graecia. At the head of these last was 
the Spartan colony of Tarentum, a city of pros- 
perity and democratic government. It was this 
city that made the last effort to check the domi- 
nation of Rome. By a former treaty the Ro- 
mans could not send ships beyond the Lacin- 
ian promontory. The treaty was broken by the 
emboldened Romans and a Roman fleet ap- 
peared in the harbor of Tarentum. War ensued 
and Pyrrhus was placed at the head of the Tar- 
entines. Pyrrhus brought a large force with 
him from the east. The first battle took place 
at Heraclea. Here the Romans were defeated, 
but their manner of fighting induced Pyrrhus 
to send an ambassador with terms of peace. 


This ambassador, Cineas, was an orator and 
he impressed the Romans greatly, but they re- 
jected the peace proposition notwithstanding. 
Numerous of the lesser Italian nations now 
joined forces with the enemy and Rome once 
more suffered defeat at Asculum. A break in 
hostilities now occurred, then the final and de- 
cisive battle of the war took place and Pyrrhus 
was routed at Beneventum. 

The cities of Magna Graecia now came under 
Roman domination, and the supremacy of 
Rome in Italy was assured. 


With the August Magazines 


HE August magazines are nearly all 

fiction numbers, and some of the 

titles promise well. The best of 
our authors seem to have been secured, 
as if a special inducement were needed, 
as we fear it is, for hot-weather readers. 
Interesting serials include “Fair Mar- 
garet,” #¥ F. Marion Crawford in “Mun- 
sey’s;” “The Occultation of Florian Ami- 
dor,” by Herbert Quick, in the “Cosmo- 


politan ;” “The House of Mirth,” Mrs. 
Wharton’s story, in “Scribner’s;”? “The 
Conquest of Caanan,” by Mr. Tarkington 
in “Harper's,” and “Outside the Law,” 
by James Barnes in the “Metropolitan.” 
The short stories have been contributed 
by James Branch Cabell, Alice Brown, 
Mary E. Wilkins-Freeman and Richard 
Le Gallienne, in “Harper’s;” in the 
“Smart Set” Mrs. Burton Harrison writes 
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a novelette, “The Carlyles,” and the short- 
er tales are by Richard Le Gallienne, Eliz- 
abeth Jordan, Edna Kenton and Emery 
Pottle. Mr. Kipling has in the “Century” 
the first installment of a two-part story, 
and in “Ainslee’s” a novelette by Edith 
MacVane appears. The “Scribner” au- 
thors comprise J. B. Connelly, Edward 
Townsend, Carter Goodloe, Nelson Lloyd 
and Lucia Chamberlain, Francis Lynde 
and Kate Jordan in the “Cosmopolitan ;” 
Guy Wetmore Carryl, Alfred Henry 
Lewis, Joel Harris, Philip Verrill Mighels 
and Caroline Duer in the “Metropolitan” 
and Myra Kelly, Arthur Train, Booth 
Tarkington and O. Henry in “McClure’s” 
make up the important portion of the 
list. 


EST-SELLERS are scarcely in or- 
B der during vacation days. The fall- 

ing off in the publishing business, 
always conspicuous in the summer months, 
makes but few new books for the list. 
Within the last few weeks the novel by 
the author of “The Garden of a Com- 
muter’s Wife,” Mr. London’s “The 
Game,” and “The Dark Lantern” are the 
only really new books of fiction that have 
come into prominence. Among new general 
works, “The Sunny Side of the Street” 
and “Young Japan” are already in de- 
mand. “Sandy,” “The Garden of Allah,” 
“The Marriage of William Ashe,” “The 
Opening of Tibet” and “De Profundis” 
continue in a fortunate career. These 
promise to be record-breakers. 


At Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia. 


FICTION: 

The Master Mummer. By E. Phillips Op- 
penheim. 

The Quakeress. By Max Adeler. 

At the Sign of the Red Fox. By the author 
of “The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife.” 

Constance Trescot. By S. Weir Mitchell. 

The Garden of Allah. By Robert Hichens. 

The Princess Passes. By A. M. and C. N. 
Williamson. 

The Dark Lantern. By Elizabeth Robins. 

The Breath of the Gods. By Sidney McCall. 

The Divine Fire. By May Sinclair. 

Sanna. By Mary E. Waller. 
MISCELLANEOUS: 

The Sunny Side of the Street. By Marshall 
P. Wilder. 














Best-Selling Books 






News 


The remainder of Miss Tarbell’s study 
of Rockefeller appears in “McClure’s ;” 
the first installment of Mr. Alfred Henry 
Lewis’s “Story of Paul Jones” is in the 
“Metropolitan ;” in “Harper’s” Richard 
Harding Davis writes “The Passing of San 
Juan Hill,” and in “Munsey’s” Edgar 
Saltus has another article in the series 
“The Czars of Russia,” this one “Ivan the 
Terrible.” 


There is poetry by Arthur Stringer and 
Edwin Markham, the one in the “Smart 
Set,” the other in the “Cosmopolitan.” 
Other popular verse is also to be noted. 


“Masters in Music” for August will 
have for the subjects, Bellini and Doni- 
zetti. 


The Life Worth Living. By Thomas Dixon, 
Je. 


At Wanamaker’s, New York. 


FICTION: 

The Garden of Allah. By Robert Hichens. 

Pam. By Bettina von Hutten. 

The Princess Passes. By A. M. and C. N. 
Williamson. 

The Marriage of William Ashe. By Mrs. 
Humphry Ward. 

Constance Trescot. By S. Weir Mitchell. 

The Divine Fire. By May Sinclair. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 
Iconoclasts. By James Huneker. 
The Freedom of Life. By Annie Payson Call. 
De Profundis. By Oscar Wilde. 
The Opening of Tibet. By Perceval Landon. 
Another Hardy Garden. By Helena Ruther- 
ford Ely. 
Bird Neighbors. 


At Little, Brown & Company, Boston. 


Fiction: 
The Master Mummer. By E.* Phillips Op- 
penheim. 
The Breath of the Gods. By Sidney McCall. 
The Orchid. By Robert Grant. 
Partners of the Tide. By Joseph Lincoln. 
The Game. By Jack London. 
Sandy. By Alice Hegan Rice. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 
Italian Letters of a Diplomat’s Wife. By 
Mary King Waddington. 
Science and Immortality. By William Osler. 
Young Japan. By James Scherer. 
The Autobiography of Andrew D. White. 
Russia as it Really Is. By M. Joubert. 
The Opening of Tibet. By Perceval Landon. 
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BOOKS AND NEW 


EDITIONS 


Fiction 


CiariRE. By Edwin Kirkman Hart, author of 
“The Sleeping Sentinel of Valley Forge,” 
etc. I2mo. 


Mr. Hart was in charge of the hospital ex- 
hibit at the St. Louis Exposition, and his prac- 
tical experience among nurses fully qualifies 
him to write of them. That he has put this 
knowledge into a romance, giving, in addition 
to facts, a charming little love-story, only 
makes the book more desirable, and the 
chances are that many will not only be bene- 
fited by reading the story, but will be well en- 
tertained besides. 


Pa- 
The 


CELEBRITY, THE. By Winston Churchill. 
per. I2mo. Macmillan’s Paper Novels. 
Macmillan Company. 


A reprint, first published in January, 1898, 
and now brought out in the special paper 
series of 1905. It is the story of a rising young 
author, his haps and mishaps, the scene being 
laid chiefly in the West. 


Forsak1Inc Aut OrHers. By Sylla W. Hamil- 
ton. 197 pp. 12mo. The Neale Publishing 
Company. 

A story of Sherman’s march through Geor- 
gia, written with a close familiarity with the 
subject, the author being the daughter of 
General Bryan M. Thomas and the grand- 
daughter of General Jones M. Withers. The 
little volume contains some gladness and much 
sadness, but ends happily, as all tales, even 
when woven in an environment of sorrow, 
should. 


Lunatic at LARGE, THE. 
ton. Authorized edition. 
Brentano’s, 


A novel of ingenious plot involving some 
amusing situations. A “sane lunatic” and a 
lady of rank figure prominently in the develop- 
ment of the story. 


By J. Storer Clous- 
219 pp. I2mo. 


MILLIONS OF MiscuiEF. By Headon Hill, 
author of “The Duke Decides,” etc. Illus- 
trated. 312 pp. 12mo. The Saalfield Pub- 
lishing Company. 

An extravagant and impossible story of a 
man condemned to death, who is given his lib- 
erty in England by malcontent members of the 
Cabinet on condition that he assassinates the 
Premier, who threatens to turn them out of 
office. 


fu, iit 72 
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By Robert Herrick. Mac- 
12mo. The Mac- 


REAL Wor xp, THE. 
millan’s Paper Novels. 
millan Company. 

A cheap issue of this novel, which first ap- 

peared in 1904. 

TERENCE O’RourKE. By Louis Joseph Vance, 
author of “Milady of the Mercenaries,” etc. 
Illustrated. 393 pp. 12mo. A. Wessels Co. 
A sheer romance which begins with an Irish- 

man in need in Paris, puts him in command of 

an expedition to Africa, and ends with his tri- 
umph and success, the whole thrown together 
with a quick, light touch. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY IDEALIST, A. By Henry 
Pettit. Illustrated. 303 pp. 12mo. The 
Grafton Press. 

Written in parts, beginning with a prologue, 
three “parts,” and closing with “The Voice of 
Nature.” The prologue has as its theme “In- 
quisitive Admiration;’ Part I, the Physical 
dominant;: Part II, Mentality dominant; Part 
III, Spirituality dominant. Couched in the 
form of a novel, with varying characters and 
moving incidents, the volume is, after all, a 
discussion of mental science in all its forms. 
WueeEts oF Cuance, THE. By H. G. Wells. 

Illustrated. Macmillan’s Paper Novels. 

12mo. The Macmillan Company. 

A reprint, first published in 1896, reprinted 
in 1897, with this special paper edition, June, 
1905. It contains short sketches of the haps 
and mishaps of bicyclists. 


History 


Journry oF AtvaR NuNEz CABEZA DE VACA 


AnD His Companions. Edited, with intro- 
duction, by Ad. F. Bandelier. 231 pp. 16mo. 
A. S. Barnes & Co. 

The first trip taken across the continent, 
from a point on the Sabine River to the Pa- 
cific, near the mouth of the Gulf of California, 
in 1528-36, by a Spanish adventurer and his 
companions, makes the last number of the 
“Trail-Makers,” translated by the daughter of 
the explorer Bandelier. The trip included a 
visit to the Zuni Indians, the first account of 
this tribe. An introduction endeavors to con- . 
nect the narrative with what is now known of 
the region. A brief bibliography closes the in- 
troduction of this edition, which is the third 
translation into English. 
SHAKESPEARE’s LOoNnpDoN. 

Stevenson. Illustrated. 

& Co. 349 pp. 

An entertaining account of London as it 
must have been in the time of the master-poet. 


By Henry Thew 
12mo. Henry Holt 
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Research and appreciation have given realism, 
and Mr. Stevenson has contrived to create an 
atmosphere. The study is replete with matters 
of interest, though, and the pictures add great- 
ly to the interest and value. 


THIRTEEN CHAPTERS OF AMERICAN HIsrTory. 
Represented by the Edward Moran Series 
of thirteen historical marine paintings. By 
Theodore Sutro. 8vo. 


Thirteen paintings by Edward Moran, who 
died in his seventy-second year, after many 
years of work as a marine artist, June 9th, 1901. 
The paintings begin with one of the ocean, 
and are intended to illustrate American history 
from the discovery to the battle of Santiago. 
The reproduction in half-tone is accompanied 
by an account, both of the artist and his work, 
by Theodore Sutro, who acted as counsel for 
Mrs. Moran in the suit to assert her owner- 
ship of these pictures. 


Biography 


Boy SOLDIERS OF THE CONFEDERACY. Col- 
lated by Susan R. Hull. Illustrated. 256 pp 
8vo. Neale Publishing Company. 


This volume contains 22 illustrations and is 
a series of short biographies of boy soldiers 
who were killed and wounded in their brave 
fight for the South side in the civil war. Some 
lives are long, some very short, mere 
sketches, with here and there a letter inter- 
spersed, written to Mrs. Hull and containing 
information on the subject which she has 
gathered together with much industry. Re- 
plete with original material, the book will be 
useful for reference. 


Memoirs OF A RoyAt CHAPLAIN, 1729-1763. 
The correspondence of Edmund Pyle, D. D., 
Chaplain in Ordinary to George II, with 
Samuel Kerrick, D. D., Vicar of Dersing- 
ham. Annotated and edited by Albert Harts- 
horne. With frontispiece. 367 pp. Indexed. 
8vo. John Lane. 


Edmund Pyle (1702-’76) was appointed Chap- 
lain to George II in 1740 and shortly after ob- 
tained a living. Through many years, from 
1729 to 1763, he wrote familiar letters to an 
intimate personal friend,- Samuel Kerrick, a 
clergyman, of some scholarship, who had a 
living in what was then a distant part of Eng- 
land, Dersingham. Through all this 34 years 
Pyle was writing about the inner life of the 
court, its politics, its intrigues, its ecclesiasti- 
cal struggles and the literary men of the day. 
The editor has added notes of explanation 
from contemporary sources, so that the volume 
is an unusually successful summary of the so- 
cial life of England in the period which pre- 
ceded our own revolution. These letters are 
culled from some 7000 letters in twenty-eight 
volumes, holding the correspondence of the 
members of several English families. 


News 


ROMANCE AND TRAGEDY OF A WIDELY-KNOWN 
Business MAN oF NEw York, THE. By him- 
self. With frontispiece. 241 pp. 12mo. The 
Neale Publishing Company. 

Above the autographic signature appears 
this notice: “This special autographic edition 
of ‘The Romance and Tragedy of a Widely- 
Known Business Man of New York’ is limit- 
ed to 1000 copies; of which this volume is No. 
156,” and in the preface Mr. Russel explains 
why it was written. “To bear testimony,” he 
says, “to the love and devotion of a noble 
woman; to set straight before the world cer- 
tain matters now misunderstood; to give evi- 
dence of the insincerity of friendship that comes 
to one in prosperity, only to vanish in adver- 
sity; and also in the hope that an appreciative 
public will buy the book. Not all the names 
used are fictitious, and where they are so no 
effort has been made to conceal identity.” He 
assures the readers that, “although his wounds 
have been deep, he knows now no feeling save 
sorrow and regret that they should have been 
inflicted by his friends.” The story begins with 
the hero as an office boy, tells his love story, 
and his business success and failure. 


Woman’s ConrFEssIONAL, A. By Helen Wol- 
jeska. 103 pp. 16mo. Life Publishing Com- 
pany. 

This small, fancifully printed volume, whose 
apothegms first appeared in “Life” from Jan- 
uary, 1889, to September, 1899, has selected for 
the nom de plume of its author a name which 
suggests Helena Modjeska. A preface gives 
her a Slav origin, transplants her from a large 
Bohemian estate to a lonely American farm 
house, and at last brings her in contact with 
artists in an art school. Much of the work is 
morbid. All is introspective and excessively 
Slav, but none of it is remarkable for penetra- 
tion or for originality. 


Religion 


CHILD As Gop’s Cu1Lp, THe. By Charles W. 
Rishell. 181 pp. 12mo. Eaton & Mains. 


A plea by the professor of historical theology 
in the Boston University for the religious life 
of children, protesting against demands above 
their age, urging the possibility of conversion 
in childhood; condemning repression; review- 
ing the various views in regard to baptism and 
urging early church membership and the wise 
use of the Sunday school for children and the 
family in order to secure the early regenera- 
tion of the child. 


Cuurcu or Curist, THE. 
pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
Company. 

This anonymous discussion of Christianity 
follows a strongly evangelical line, laying spe- 
cial stress upon baptism as one of the three 
conditions of “pardon.” Its object is to unite 
Christendom in a common view, and its effort 
is to present the fundamental characteristics 
of Christianity. These are almost wholly lim- 
ited to the atonement and its working, little 


By a layman. 331 
Funk & Wagnalls 





New Books 


stress being laid either on dogmatic theology 
or upon any sacrament except baptism. The 
ideal of the author is a congregational church 
without any order of priesthood or even bap- 
tism. 


FamiLy Prayers. By Lyman P. Powell. 112 
pp. 16mo. George W. Jacobs & Co. 

A compilation of prayers for each day of 
the week, morning and evening, intended for 
family prayers in Protestant Episcopal fami- 
lies, prepared by the Rev. Lyman P. Powell, 
of St. John Church, Northampton. Special 
prayers for special occasions are added from 
the prayer book. Some of the prayers given 
are original, and some quoted from familiar 
sources. 


MopeERN Masters OF Putpit Discourst. By 
William Cleaver Wilkinson, author of “The 
Epic of Saul,” “The Epic of Paul,” “The 
Epic of Moses,” etc. 526 pp. 12mo. Funk 
& Wagnalls Co. 

These studies of the eminent preachers of 
the last half century in this country, England 
and France, appeared first anonymously as a 
running series in the “Homiletic Review.” Be- 
sides these studies a number of sonnets on 
various clergymen are added, and two essays 
on Jesus and Paul. The studies of clergymen 
include a discussion of pulpit manner and suc- 
cess, touching little upon personal life. 


RELIGION: A CRITICISM AND A Forecast. By 
G. Lowes Dickinson. 84 pp. I2mo. Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co. 

This is free-thinking, pure and simple. The 
views are those of an intelligent and earnest- 
minded man, however, and therefore deserve 
respectful consideration. Still, it is not one of 
the books that are necessary. 


Selections from the 
Edited, with 
? by. 190 pp. 
American Unitarian Asso- 


TIDES OF THE SPIRIT. 
writings of James Martineau. 
introduction, by Albert Lazenby. 
Indexed. 1I2mo. 
ciation. 

The centenary of Martineau’s birth, April 
21st, 1805, is the occasion for the issue of this 
work, which is’ an attempt, principally by ex- 
tracts from the later volumes of his sermons, 
“Hours of Thought,” to give a general view of 
his position on the leading issues of Christian 
life and belief. 


UNFOLDING OF THE AGES, THE. By Ford C. 
Ottman. 511 pp. 12mo. The Baker & Tay- 
lor Company. 


In this commentary upon Revelation, the 
theory accepted is that the seven epistles to 
the seven churches review the history of the 
church down to the present time. The letters 
to the angel of the church in Philadelphia and 
Laodicea, summing up the conditions of the 
present age, which is to be succeeded imme- 
diately by the visible appearance of Christ, 
the remainder of the book of Revelation is 
accepted as a prediction of the near future, end- 
ing in the re-establishment of the Jews. 
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WALK, CONVERSATION AND CHARACTER OF 
Jesus Curist Our Lorp. By Alexander 
Whyte, D. D., author of “Bible Characters,” 
etc.,. 340 pp. 8vo. Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. 

Simple Sabbath evening addresses which 
pass through all of Christ’s life, step by step, 
from the Anunciation to the Resurrection, se- 
lecting the subjects from familiar incidents, and 
treating them along the lines long since fa- 
miliar, but in these pages presented with a 
fresh conviction. 


Travel and Description 


BURDEN OF THE BALKANS, THE. By M. Edith 
Durham, author of “Through the Lands of 
the Serb.” With illustrations by the author. 
331 pp. 8vo. Edwin Arnold. London. 


After six trips, principally in Albania and 
Macedonia, Miss Durham has endeavored in 
this work to describe the present condition 
of Macedonia, as due to a selfish attempt on 
the part of the Bulgarians to secure the terri- 
tory for the expansion of Bulgaria, without 
reference to the rights of other races in the 
region. Much sympathy is shown with the 
Albanian and Hellenic races, and a frank feel- 
ing is expressed for the Moslem. The result 
is a book which is rather a pamphlet than an 
impartial description of the region, but it pre- 
sents many phases of the Macedonian ques- 
tion, omitted by those who accept only the re- 
port of Turkish outrages and forget that the 
Bulgarians have been guilty of many massa- 
cres and much spoliation upon both Greeks 
and Turks. 


JANE AusTEN: HER Homes AND HER FRIENDS. 
By Constance Hill. Illustrations by Ellen 
G. Hill and others. 268 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
John Lane. 


An ordinary though interesting book, which 
takes up the life of Miss Austen by following 
up her places of residence and fitting in cer- 
tain incidents mentioned and described in her 
letters. The illustrations are appropriate, and 
the book will make a nice addition to the li- 
braries of those who love Miss Austen for her 
work and for her very sweet personality. 


St. LAwRENcE River, Tue. By George Waldo 
Browne, author of “Japan: the Place and the 
People,” etc. Illustrated. 353 pp. Indexed. 
8vo. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


A comely quarto, illustrated by numerous 
page half-toned pictures, giving an account 
of the St. Lawrence from the lake to the gulf, 
its history being drawn from standard authori- 
ties, whose titles are marshalled in the au- 
thor’s preface. The work is written in the 
style of a guidebook, and follows a geographi- 
cal course, but has more upon the history than 
on the present condition of the region it de- 
scribes. A map closes the volume, which is 
uniform with similar works on the Hudson, 
Colorado and the Continent, by the same pub- 
lishers. . 
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Juvenile 


At THE Fatt oF Port ArtHur. By Edward 
Stratemeyer. Illustrated by A. B. Shute. 
281 pp. 12mo. Laird & Lee. 

A third volume in the “Soldiers of Fortune” 
series, written for boys. The book is based 
on fact, but enough of the fiction element is 
present to suit the cravings of a youthful im- 
agination. 


House Tuat Jack Buitt, Tue. By Wesley 
Johnston, author of “The Mystery of Mir- 
jam,” etc. 253 pp. 12mo. Eaton & Mains. 
Opens with the christening of the hero and 

carries him through the successive stages of 
mischievous childhood, into the realm of school 
life. When he is twelve years of age his 
father met with a painful accident which dis- 
abled him, so that “Jack” leaves school and 
takes up the burden of ways and means. He 
puts his hand to the wheel and wins success. 


Jimmy Brown Tryinc To Finp Europe. By 
W. L. Alden, author of “The Adventures of 
Jimmy Brown,” etc. Illustrated. 164 pp. 
16mo. Harper & Brothers. 

In this volume Mr. William L. Alden, an 
editorial writer on the New York Times, 1865- 
1885, more recently American Consul General 
at Rome, and now living in London, has taken 
“Jimmie Brown,” of whom he wrote over a 
score of years ago, and given him a trip to 
Europe, the humor of the volume having stood 
somewhat long on the lees. 


THistLEs oF Mount Cepar, Tue. By Ursula 
Tannenforst. Illustrated. 453 pp. I2mo. 
The John C. Winston Co. 

A delightful story for young girls, beginning 
with the advent in an alien school of a young 
foreigner, how she wins friends, the various 
fun and mishaps that attend a group of girls 
at school. Each chapter is full of interest and 
of an elevating tone. It is a book girls will 
love, laugh over and pass on to their friends. 


Social and Political Science 


CHILD AND Gop, Tue. By Rev. M. T. Lamb, 
author of “The Mormons and Their Bible,” 
etc. Illustrated. 121 pp. 16mo. American 
Baptist Publication Society. 

A study of the neglected and abandoned 
child, and an account of the efforts to place 
such children in families, given as a report 
upon the operations of the Children’s Home 
Society. The work makes no mention of simi- 
lar and earlier efforts by other societies on 
better plans, to do the same work. 


Eruics oF Force, Tue. By H. E. Warner. 

126 pp. 12mo. Ginn & Co. 

This discussion of the various ethics of hero- 
ism, patriotism and the question if mere war 
can be defended on the authority of Christ or 
the grounds of reason, was prepared to be read 
before the Ethical Club in Washington. It is 
an attempt to show that no logical justification 
can be made for war, and it is printed by the 


Book News 


International Union for Peace. Its general 
thesis is based upon the theory that the de- 
velopment of society passes from brute cour- 
age to cunning and from cunning to the con- 
trol of moral sentiment. 


HusBanD, WIFE AND Home. By Charles Fred 
eric Goss, author of “The Loom of Life,” 
etc. Introduction by Sylvanus Stall. With 
frontispiece. 276 pp. 12mo. The Vir Pub- 
lishing Company. 

The author of “The Redemption of David 
Corson,” a book written after many years’ 
service as co-worker and pastor in charge of 
Moody’s Chicago Church, and later as assist- 
ant pastor in the Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church and of the Avondale Presbyterian 
Church of Cincinnati, has in this work en- 
deavored to deal with the family issues. The 
customary plea is made for marriage. Women 
are classified as either home-makers or house- 
keepers. Parentage and the various problems 
of married life, from expenses to corporal 
punishment, are discussed in these three simple 
homely essays, without any special gift of 
diction, with constant common sense and a 
somewhat austere and set idea. Dancing is 
prohibited. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVEL?’s RAILROAD PoLicy. 
Report of a discussion before the Economic 
Club, of Boston, March 9, 1903. Including 
addresses by Hon. Charles A. Prouty, David 
Willcox, Peter Stenger Grosscup and Prof. 
Frank Parsons. 79 pp. 12mo. Ginn & Co. 
Four addresses before the Economic Club 

last March, in which Charles A. Prouty, of 

the Interstate Commerce Commission, defend- 
ed its position. David Willcox, president of 
the Delaware & Hudson, urged the right of the 
railroads to make their own rates, Judge 

Grosscup pleaded for supervision by the 

Courts, and Professor Frank Parsons, of the 

Public National Ownership League, for Gov- 

ernment supervision. While the addresses add 

little to the exact knowledge of the subject, 
they summarize the existing state of the discus- 
sion. 


Essays 
AMERICAN THuMB Prints. By Kate Stephens. 

343 pp. 12mo. J. B. Lippincott Co. 

These essays, of which the most important, 
“A New England Woman,” appeared in the At- 
lantic, and “Mysogyny” and “Plagiarizing 
Humors of Benjamin Franklin,” in the “Book- 
man,” include studies of the University of 
Kansas, of the Kansas Puritan, of St. Louis 
and of cooking. They all display a mingled 
flavor of New England tradition and of West- 
ern birth and residence. 


Free Opinions. By Marie Corelli. 12mo. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Miss Corelli’s forceful utterances are some- 
times more amusing than they are valuable, at 
least from a practical standpoint. She is es- 
sentially a woman of theories and when it is 
added to this that she is primarily a woman 
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of feelings, it can be readily understood that 
she takes herself seriously. Miss Corelli’s 
stories are very entertaining and at times she 
shows in them a real power, but her essays 
will never reform the world, no matter how 
strenuously she sails into church and state. 


OvuTLook BrautiruL, THE. By Lilian Whit- 
ing, author of “The Life Radiant,” etc. 182 
pp. 12mo. Little, Brown & Co. 

Another book of Miss Whiting’s peculiar 
philosophy, which someone has called a direct 
product of Emerson’s transcendentalism. High- 
ly colored and intense, feminine and inclined to 
flamboyancy, it appeals to a certain number, of 
certain temperament, only. 


SounD AND Morion 1N Worpswortnu’s 
Porrry. By May Tomlinson. Poet-Lore 
Brochures. Paper. 12mo. The Poet-Lore 
Company. 

A compilation of the references in Words- 
worth’s poetry to sound, motion and tone, 
largely from his longer poems which are rank- 
ed by the author as equal to his lesser lyrics. 


Classics 


FAMILIAR STUDIES OF MEN AND Books. By 
Robert Louis Stevenson. Biographical Edi- 
tion. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


INLAND VoyacE. By R. L. Stevenson. 


IsLAND NiGHTs’ ENTERTAINMENT. By R. L. 
Stevenson. 


Wreckers, Tue. By R. L. Stevenson. 

Four more volumes in the interesting “Bio- 
graphical Edition” of Stevenson’s works. Mrs. 
Stevenson tells many things of interest in the 
prefaces. For instance, she writes concerning 
the composition of “The Bottle Imp,” one of 
the stories in the collection, “Island Nights’ 
Entertainment,” that the idea for the tale came 
from a melodrama founded on an old German 
legend, the chief points of which Stevenson rec- 
ognized as common to the Hawaiian folk 
stories. This made a direct appeal to the na- 
tive mind possible and a missionary was found 
to translate the story into the Samoan, after 
which it was published under the title “O Le 
Fangu Aitu” in the Sulu. It was firmly be- 
lieved by many of the people that the unopened 
bottle was still in existence and that Steven- 
son was hiding it in his house. 


Hamuet. The First Folio Edition. Edited by 
Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. 16mo. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

Another addition to the First Folio Edition, 
which is coming out slowly. The notes here 
are very convenient and are done by two 
writers well qualified. 


VenetIA. By the Earl of Beaconsfield. With 
an introduction by the Earl of Iddesleigh. 649 
pp. 16mo. John Lane. 

This issue is Volume 25 in the “New Pocket 

Library” and the fourth of Lord Beaconfield’s 

novels in the series, the other three being 


“Sybil,” “Tancred,” and “Contarini Fleming.” 
“Venetia” was published in 1837. Its scene 
was put back to the time of our War of Inde- 
pendence and its hero is a combination of 
Byron and of Shelley. A preface by Lord Id- 
desleigh draws attention to these facts. 


Pocket R. L. S., THe. 18mo. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

A collection, made up into a dainty pocket 
volume, of favorite passages from the works 
of Robert Louis Stevenson. The Stevenson 
lover will meet with many old friends here. 


Verse 


Broap-Cast. By Ernest Crosby, author of 
“Tolstoy and His Message,” etc. 126 pp. 
12mo. Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


The author, the son of the well-known clergy- 
man, Howard Crosby, has become known for 
his socialism and his studies of Tolstoy. He 
has in this volume, adopting Walt Whitman’s 
form, written on a broad range of subjects 
which suggest themselves to a careful student 
of this author. He succeeds in some cases in 
reaching a high level of verse and is in others 
grotesque. 


Educational 


ALL THE YEAR Rounp. A nature reader. Part 
IV. Summer. By M. A. L. Lane and Mar- 
garet Lane. Illustrated. 99 pp. 12mo. Ginn 
& Co. 


This series consisted of three volumes—“Au- 
tumn,” Winter” and “Spring” and was intended 
for morning reading for school children The 
first three volumes proved so popular that a 
fourth has just been issued entitled “Summer.” 
The authors explain in their preface that the 
purpose of this little book is not merely to fur- 
nish new reading matter, but also to stimulate 
the thought, enlarge the vocabulary, and open 
the eyes of children to the wonderful world 
around them. 


BUTTERFLIES AND Berks. Vol. II. The Insect 
Folk. By Margaret W. Morley, author ot 
“Seed-Babies,” etc. Illustrated by the au- 
thor. 267 pp. 12mo. Ginn & Co. 


A manual for children, disguised in the form 
of a running narrative, describing the habits of 
insects. The book is intended, the publishers 
announce, for children of eight to eleven years 
of age, and its chief object is to instil in the 
young mind a sense of the wonderful unity of 
all forms of life. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By Walter R. Marsh. 
395 pp. 12mo. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


This text book in Algebra follows the re- 
quirements of the college examination, special 
emphasis being placed upon the principles 
which are the tools in more advanced work. 
Algebraic problems are omitted, giving place 
to a discussion, simply told, of the fundamental 
principles. It is especially noteworthy for a 
very large number of examples, nearly 1000 
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taken from recent college entrance papers. 
Graphical methods are freely used and its treat- 
ment of equations used in physics, progression, 
permutation and combination are all based 
upon the requirements of future college work. 


READING JOURNEY THROUGH CHAUTAUQUA, A. 
By Frank Chapin Bray. Introduction by 
Chancellor John H. Vincent. Illustrated. 
8vo. Chautauqua Institution. 

A careful sketch, with lavish illustrations of 
the origin, organization, development and dis- 
tribution of the various features of the original 
Chautauqua, intended to-furnish a complete 
handbook for those who visit the place and de- 
sire to understand what they see. Prefaced by 
an introduction from Bishop John H. Vincent, 
the work presents an official and authorized 
account of the present condition of Chautauqua. 
The past history of the work and its imitation 
elsewhere are also briefly touched upon. 


SouTHERN WriTERS. Edited by W. P. Trent, 
author of “A History of American Litera- 
ture,” etc. 424 pp. I2mo. The Macmillan 
Company. 

The author, once a professor of literature in 
the University of the South, now holding a 
similar position in Columbia University, has 
brought together for use as a reading book in 
Southern schools, extracts from Southern au- 
thors, from John Smith down to the present 
time. It is unusually full of extracts from the 
speeches of statesmen and from the work of 
little known authors in the first half of the 
Nineteenth Century. A brief reference sum- 
marizes each man’s life and gives works in 
which more can be learned. 


Reference 


JAPANESE FOR DaiLy Use. By E. P. Prentys, 
assisted by Kametaro Sasamoto. 63 pp. 
18mo. William R. Jenkins. 


A small pocket manual of Japanese words 
and phrases, with the English translation fac- 
ing each. It is necessarily brief and covers 
only conversational phrases needed to make 
oneself understood in simpler matters. 


Humor 


FoouisH Finance. Compiled by Gideon Wurdz, 
author of “The Foolish Dictionary,” etc. 
Illustrated by Wallace Goldsmith. 130 pp. 
16mo. John W. Luce Company. 

This work by the author of the “Foolish Dic- 
tionary” of which more than 100,000 copies are 
said to have been sold, deals in aphorisms 
which, in their application and explication show 
a close knowledge of recent financial revela- 
tions, particularly in insurance. 


Sunny SIDE OF THE STREET, THE. By Mar- 
shall P. Wilder, author of “People I’ve 
Smiled With.” Illustrated by Bart Haley. 359 
pp. 1I2mo. Funk & Wagnalls Company. 
Marshall P. Wilder, a dwarf, now 46 years 

of age, has for many years been a noted parlor 
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entertainer, his success turning upon his mime- 
tic ability and a mobile expression. In this 
volume, the second he has written upon his 
experiences, the first being “People I Have 
Smiled With,” he has given brief pictures of 
men of distinction in the past twenty years— 
Richard Croker, Recorder Goff, President Mc- 
Kinley, Horace Greeley, Henry Watterson, 
Adeline Patti; a group of young millionaires, 
Vanderbilt, Mackay, Rockefeller, and Jay and 
George Gould. Actors: Irving, Jefferson, Hil- 
liard, Mansfield and a number of lesser men 
upon the stage. The volume is lightly written, 
full of short anecdotes, and illustrated with out- 
line drawings and a photograph, while the cover 
is cut to show a colored view of Madison 
Square on the half title as the “Sunny Side of 
the Street.” 


Miscellaneous 


By James Watson. Part 
Illustrated. 8vo. 


Doc Book, THE. 
III. Complete in Io parts. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


This part of what has already become a stand- 
ard work on the dog in England, takes up set- 
ters, Irish, Gordon and Spaniel, profusely il- 
lustrated by reproductions of wood cuts and 
engravings. As in previous volumes it traces 
the development of each variety through the 
modern period. Its conclusions are guided not 
only by great knowledge, but sound reason as 
in regard to that vexed canine issue, the Gor- 
don Setter. 


FounTAIN OF YoutH, THE. 
ham Murray. Illustrated. 


F. A. Stokes & Co. 


A conventional work on the care of the body. 
Most of what is in the book has been said be- 
fore, though it is well to have some of these 
very excellent suggestions made more impres- 
sive. 


By Grace Peck- 
194 pp. I2mo. 


HANDBOOK OF PRINCETON, THE. By John 
Rogers Williams. With an introduction by 
President Woodrow Wilson. Illustrated. 
12mo. The Grafton Press. 


A history of the University and a description 
of it as it now stands, make this book, first of 
all, one of tangible value. The additional inter- 
est is afforded in the description of the town. 
with something of its literary associations, and 
in the general manner in which the work has 
been done, for Mr. Williams has put sympathy 
as well as knowledge into the making of the 
book. The author is Assistant Secretary of the 
College and is editor of the Historical Society. 
Dr. Wilson writes the very pleasing introduc- 
tion, and the numerous illustrations comprise 
photographs and several very able sketches by 
John P. Cuyler. 


StrRAY LEAVES FROM A SOUL’s Book. 
I2mo. Richard G. Badger. 
Rhapsodies of passion and _ introspection, 

written in rhythmical prose, the sentimental 

outpouring of a note book. 


178 pp. 
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Arthur Young’s Travels in France During the 
Years 1787, 1788, 1789. Edited by Miss Beth- 
am-Edwards. 90 cents; by mail, 98 cents. 

Betting and Gambling a National Evil. Edit- 
ed by B. Seebohm Rountree. $1.45; by mail, 
$1.59. 

Bevis. By Richard Jefferies. $1.08, postpaid. 

Bibl& From the Standpoint of the Higher Criti- 
cism, The. By Ramsden Balmforth. $1.15; 
by mail, $1.27. 

Book of Garden Design, The. By Charles 
Thonger. $1.00, postpaid. 

Book of the Automobile, The. By R. T. Sloss. 
$3.00, postpaid. 

Book of the Scented Garden, The. By F. W. 
Burbidge. $1.00, postpaid. 

Camera in the Fields, The. By F. C. Snell. 
90 cents; by mail, $1.04. 

Ceremonies of the Mass, The. By Rev. Wil- 
liam McGarvey and Rev. Charles P. A. Bur- 
nett. $2.00. 

Child of the Shore, A. By Middleton Fox. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

China in Law and Commerce. By T. R. Jerni- 
gan. $2.50, postpaid. 

Chronicles of the City of Perugia. Written 
by Francesco Matarazzo; translated by E. S. 
Morgan. $1.15; by mail, $1.25. 

Constitutions. By James Bryce. $1.15; by 
mail, $1.30. 

Duncan Polite. By Marian Keith. $1.08, post- 
paid. 

Edward FitzGerald, English Men of Letters 
Series. By A. C. Benson. 75 cents, post- 
paid. 

Elements of Political Economy. ‘Translated 
by Theodore Marburg. $1.60, postpaid. 

Elements of Railway Economics. By W. M. 
Acworth. 65 cents; by mail, 73 cents. 

Equal Opportunity, An. By W. Dennis Marks. 
$1.00, postpaid. 

Familiar Studies. Biographical edition. By 
Robert Louis Stevenson. Leather. $1.15; 
by mail, $1.25. 

Filippino Lippi. Newnes’ Art Library. 90 
cents; by mail, $1.16. 

First Aid in Illness and Injury. By James E. 
Pilcher. $2.00; by mail, $2.10. 

Fountain of Youth, The. By Grace Peckham 
Murray. $1.60, postpaid. 

Fragrant Flowers and Leaves. By Donald Mc- 
Donald. $1.00, postpaid. 

Freedom of Authority, The. By J. M. Ster- 
rett. $2.00; by mail, $2.18. 

Game, The. By Jack London. $1.08, postpaid. 
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G. F. Watts. By Mrs. Russell Barrington. 
$4.50; by mail, $4.75. 

Glenanaar. By Rev. Canon P. A. Sheehan. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Grey Brethren, The. By Michael Fairless. 90 
cents; by mail, 97 cents. 

Handbook of Princeton, The. By John Rog- 
ers Williams. $1.50, postpaid. 

Henry Esmond. Macmillan’s Illustrated Pock- 
et Thackeray. $1.00; by mail, $1.08. 

History of European Diplomacy, A. Vol. II. 
By David J. Hill. $5.00, postpaid. 

Inland Voyage, An. Biographical edition. By 
Robert Louis Stevenson. Leather. $1.15; 
by mail, $1.25. 

Interdependence of the Arts of Design, The. 
By Russell Sturgis. $1.75, postpaid. 

In the Brooding Wild. By Ridgwell Cullum. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Ireland in the New Century. By Sir Horace 
Plunkett. 55 cents; by mail, 69 cents. 

Island Nights’ Entertainments. Biographical 
edition. By Robert Louis Stevenson. Cloth. 
75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

Italian Architecture. By J. Wood Brown. 
$1.00, postpaid. 

Ivories. By Alfred Maskell. $6.75; by mail, 
$7.10. 

Jack Henderson Out West. By Benj. F. Cobb. 
25 cents, postpaid. 

Jane Austen. New edition. By Constance 
Hill. $1.50. 

John Knox. By John Glasse. 90 cents, post- 
paid. 

Jordan Valley and Petra, The. By William 
Libbey and Franklin E. Hoskins. 2 vols. 
$6.00, postpaid. 

Joseph Joachim. By J. A. Fuller Maitland. 
$1.00; by mail, $1.08. 

Journey of Alvar Nunez Cabeza de Vaca. 
Translated by Fanny Bandelier. $1.00, post- 
paid. 

Law and Opinion in England. By A. V. Dicey. 
$2.70; by mail, $2.90. , 

Law of the Constitution, The. By A. V. Dicey. 
$2.70; by mail, $2.90. 

Lectures on Mathematics. By Edward B. 
Van Vleck, Henry S. White, Frederick S. 
Woods. $2.00, postpaid. 

Little Hills, The. By Nancy Huston Banks. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Maid of Japan, A. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. 90 
cents, postpaid. 
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Marriage and Divorce. By James Bryce. 70 
cents. 

Martin Chuzzlewit. 
Pocket Dickens. 
82 cents. Leather. 

Memoirs of a Royal Chaplain. 
Edited by Albert Hartshorne. 
paid. 

Metapsychical Phenomena. 
$3.50, postpaid. 

Miss Bellard’s Inspiration. 
Howells. $1.08, postpaid. 

Musical Studies. By Ernest Newman. 
by mail, $1.62. 

My Garden in the City of Gardens. 
mail, $1.64. 

Nature’s Story of the Year. By Charles A. 
Witchell. 90 cents; by mail, $1.04. 

New Humanity; or, the Easter Island. 
Adolf Wilbrandt. $1.08, postpaid. 

New Way to Pay Old Debts, A. Edited by 
George Stronach. 50 cents; by mail, 55 cents. 


3y William F. Kirk. 75 


Macmillan’s Illustrated 
Cloth. 75 cents; by mail, 
$1.00; by mail, $1.08. 
Annotated and 
$4.00, post- 


By J. Maxwell. 


By William Dean 


$1.50; 


$1.50; by 


A. By 


Norsk Nightingale. 
cents, postpaid. 
Notes From a Diary. In two vols. By Sir 
Mountstuart E. Grant Duff. $3.60; by mail, 

$3.88. 


Old Curiosity Shop, The. Macmillan Pocket 
edition. 75 cents; by mail, 82 cents. Leather. 
$1.00; by mail, $1.08. 

Old Fortunatus. Edited by Oliphant Smea- 
ton. 35 cents; by mail, 39 cents. 

Oliver Twist. Macmillan’s Illustrated Pocket 
Edition. Cloth. 75 cents; by mail, 82 cents. 
Leather. $1.00; by mail, $1.08. 

Our Native Orchids. By W. H. Gibson and 
H. L,. Jelliffe. $1.35, postpaid. 

Outlook to Nature, The. By L. H. Bailey. 
$1.25, postpaid. 

Outlines of Christian Apologetics. By Her- 

man Schultz. $1.75, postpaid. 

Macmillan’s Illustrated Pocket 
$1.00; by mail, $1.08. 


Pendennis. 
Thackeray. 
Painting, Composition, 


By Henry F. W. 


Practical Hints on 
Landscape and Etching. 
Ganz. $1.00, postpaid. 

Problem of the Immigrant, The. By James 
Davenport Whelpley. . $2.70. 

Pro Fide. By Charles Harris. 
$2.88. 

Provincial America. 
Evarts B. Greene. 


Psychology of Beauty, The. 
fer. $1.25, postpaid. 

Purple Peaks Remote. By John M. Driver. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


$2.70; by mail, 


Library edition. By 
$2.00, postpaid. 


By Ethel D. Puf- 
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Ready Money. By George H. Knox. $1.68, 
postpaid. 

Return from Parnassus, The. Edited by Oli- 
phant Smeaton. 35 cents; by mail, 39 cents. 

Richard Wagner to Mathilde Wesendonck. 
Translated by William Ashton Ellis. $4.00; 
by mail, $4.25. 

Roses and How to Grow Them. Vol. I. 
the Garden Library.” By mail, $1.00. 

Russian Jew in the United States, The. Edit- 
ed by Charles S. Bernheimer. $2.00, post- 
paid. 

Rhymers’ Lexicon, The. Compiled and edited 
by Andrew Loring. $2.25; by mail, $2.45. 
Saint Lawrence, The. By Samuel E. Dawson. 

$1.60, postpaid. 

Selection from the Great English Poets. Ar- 
ranged by Sherwin Cody. $1.00, postpaid. 
Science of War, The. By Colonel G. F. R. 

Henderson. $4.00; by mail, $4.25. 
Sixteen Years in Siberia. By Leo Deutsch. 
$1.80; by mail, $1.98. 
Sketches, New and Old. 
$1.35; by mail, $1.50. 
Spanish Influence on English Literature. By 
Martin Hume. $1.80; by mail, $1.95. 
The. By F. Dickberry. 


“In 


By Mark Twain. 


Storm of London, 
$1.08, postpaid. 
Sunny Side of the Street. 
der. $1.20, postpaid. 
Theodore Roosevelt the Citizen. 

Riis. 75 cents; by mail, $1.00. 
Thistles of Mount Cedar, The. 

nenforst. 90 cents, postpaid. 
3y Garrett W. Thompson. 


By Marshall P. Wil- 
By Jacob A. 
By Ursula Tan- 


Threads. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Tuskegee and Its People. Edited by Booker 
T. Washington. $2.00, postpaid. 

Two Moods of a Man. By H. G. Hutchinson. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Venus of Cadiz, The. By 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Village Life in Palestine. 
go cents; by mail, $1.04. 

Wales. Described by Edward Thomas. Paint- 
ed by Robert Fowler. $5.40; by mail, $5.60. 

What Is Philosophy? By Edmond Holmes. 
$1.25; by mail, $1.33. 

What Shall a Young Girl Read? 
E. Sangster. 50 cents, postpaid. 

Will Warburton. By George Gissing. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Working Constitution of the United King- 
dom and Its Growths. By Leonard Court- 
ney. 36 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 

Wrecker, The. 
Louis Stevenson. 


Richard Fisguill. 


By Rev. G. R. Lees. 


By Margaret 


Biographical edition. Robert 
75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia and New York 
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Will be issued about Nov. Ist. 
The demand of previous years has been so great for this Diary that we have been unable to fill all orders. 


Book 


News 


A SPECIAL OPPORTUNITY 
FOR BOOK LOVERS 


SPARK’S AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 


Edited by JARED SPARKS 


12 Vols. 


l6mo., with Portraits 


CONTENTS 


COTTON MATHER 
By W. B. O. Peabody 


RICHARD MONTGOMERY 
By John Armstrong 


SIR WILLIAM PHIPS 
By Francis Bowen 
JOSEPH WARREN 
By Alex. H. Everett 
DAVID RITTENHOUSE 
By Jas. Renwick 
ROBT. FULTON 
By Jas. Renwick 
ETHAN ALLEN 
By Jared Sparks 
WM. ELLERY 
By Edw. T. Channing 
ISRAEL PUTNAM 
By Oliver W. B. Peabody 
BARON STEUBEN 
By Francis Bowen 
CHAS. BROCKTON BROWN 


By Wm. H. Prescott | 


PUBLISHER’S PRICE, $12.00 


LUCRETIA M. DAVIDSON 
By Catharine Maria Sedgwick 
SEBASTIAN CABOT 
By Chas. Hayward, Jr. 
ANTHONY WAYNE 
By John Armstrong 
HENRY HUDSON 
By Henry R. Cleveland 
PERE MARQUETTE 
By Jared Sparks 
JOHN STARK 
By Edw. Everett 
WM. PINCKNEY 
By Henry Wheaton 
CAPT. JOHN SMITH 
By George S. Hillard 
BENEDICT ARNOLD 
By Jared Sparks 
WILLIAM EATON 
By Cornelius C. Felton 


JONATHAN EDWARDS 
By Samuel Miller 


OUR SPECIAL PRICE, $2.65 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 


“THE WANAMAKER DIARY FOR 1906” 


Orders will be received now and placed on file, to be filled as soon as the book is issued. 


The book is of 


exceptionally good value and of great interest, and we advise that all orders be sent in at an early date. 


The price of this Diary will be 5 cents; if sent by mail, ro cents extra. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Mail Order Department, PHILADELPHIA 


Please send me 


Enclosed please find 


copy of the Wanamaker Diary for 1906 when issued. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 





Book News 


the Seatch- Light 


Chrown on the Activities of the World 


All the News of 
Today condensed To families desir- 


m ing a crisp, clean 
and attractively pe Ae EE 
presented studying current 

events, schools, 

She Search Light libraries, clubs— 
ee ee all alive to its 
value as an up-to- 

date history of the 

week’s progress 


The 
Best 


New York March & 1905 Weekly 


Not only our word for it, but 
your own opinion after examining sample copy 


But one of numerous similar criticisms : 


“Your paper is what everyone has more or less consciously been waiting for and 
wanting—a vitascope of the world of civilization as it grows before oureyes. What- 
ever other periodicals one may read, no one, I should suppose, could afford to do 
without yours.”—/ulian Hawthorne, author, journalist and critic. 


SUBSCRIBE TO-DAY :: TWO DOLLARS A YEAR :: EIGHT WEEKS’ TRIAL, 25 CENTS 
(In writing Mention Book News) 


The Search-Light Publishing Co. 22700 "'voR% 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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Spectal Linen Opportunities 
The Mp August Furnishing Sale 


AT WANAMAKER’S 


Very substantial half bleached Irish table 
linen in a range of good patterns. 70 inches 
wide, 56c. a yard. 

Heavy, well-made, bleached Irish table lin- 
en, 67 inches wide, 80c. a yard. 

Sturdy half bleached table linen, 58 inches 
wide, 45c. a yard. 

Bleached Irish damask napkins in several 
good patterns. 18x18 inches, 90c. a dozen. 

Very good, almost white Irish damask nap- 
kins, in two sizes—18x18 inches, $1.25 a dozen; 
22x22 inches, $1.85 a dozen. 

Extra good and heavy bleached Irish da- 
mask in a range of neat patterns. 20x20 inches, 
$1.50 a dozen. 

Fine, large, bleached Scotch damask nap- 
kins, 24x24 inches, $8 a dozen. 

Good, heavy, bleached Turkish bath towels, 
12%c. 

Extra large and heavy bleached 
bath towels, hemmed, 25c. 

Good bleached huck towels, hemmed, 17x33 
inches, 15¢e. 

Fine, large, bleached huck towels, hemmed, 
25e. 

Plain linen scalloped edge searfs, with a 
row of open work, for chiffonier, sideboard and 
buffets. 


Turkish 


20x36 inches, 60c. 
20x45 inches, 75c. 
20x54 inches, S85c. 
Pillow shams to match, 32x32 inches, 75c. 
each, 


Pictures in the Furnishing Sale 


Fac-simile water colors, landscape and ma- 
rine subjects, framed in 38-inch gilt frames; 
size, 18x38 inches; usual price, $4.00; August 
price, $2.00. 

Imported Colortypes, figure subjects, gilt 
oval frame; size, 22x28 inches; usual price, 
$5.00; August price, $3.00. 

Carbon Photographs, copies of paintings by 
old masters, framed in 3-inch mahogany with 
gilt line; size 49x22 inches; usual price $3.00; 
August price, $2.00. 

Colored photogravures, landscape and fig- 
ure subjects, which are all new, framed in or- 
namental gilt with white mat; size, 25x30 
inches; usual price, $5.00; August price, $3.00. 


A large assortment of plain and colored 
photogravures in many styles of ornamented 


gilt frames, ranging in size from 24x34 inches 
to 38x48 inches. Usual prices, $17.50 to $25.00; 
August prices, $7.50 to $12.50. 

These are only a few out of many hundreds. 
In all cases prices during this sale will be a 
third to a half less than usual. 

Also special prices on Mirrors. 


The Lace Curtain Sale 


The August Sale in Lace Curtains means 
that while not every curtain is reduced, some 
of all the various kind are reduced. The va- 
riety of style of the kind mentioned below is 
larger than most houses show to start the sea- 
son with, and the saving is from one-quarter to 
one-third on new, this season’s styles. It is an 
opportunity for fall furnishers. There is no 
material difference in the style from those we 
will open up in a few weeks for fall at full reg- 
ular prices: 

Irish: Point Curtains, $4.00 to $27.50. Now 
$2.75 to $18.50. 

Swiss Tambour, $5.00 to $17.50. Now $3.75 
to $11.75. 

Brussels Lace, $5.50 to $60.00. Now $3.25 
to $42.50. 

Arabian and Renaissance, $4.50 to $75.00. 
Now $3.25 to $50.00. 

Cluny Curtains, White and Arabian, $3.50 
to $18.50. Now $2.50 to $13.50. 

Novelty Net Curtains, Edge and Insertion, 
$2.00 to $7.00. Now $1.35 to $4.35. 

Ruffle Net Curtains, $1.25 to $7.00. 
$1.00 to $4.35. 

Ruffle Swiss Curtains, 75c. to $3.25. Now 
60c. to $2.25. 

Bon Femme Curtains—an 
collection, white and Arabian. 

Nottingham and Scotch Lace Curtains— 
more than 200 styles, $1.00 to $6.00. Now T75c. 
to $4.50. 

Madras and Scotch Crepe Curtains, $3.75 
to $19.50. Now $2.50 to $12.50. Various kinds 
of X stripe curtains, $1.00 to $7.50. Now 75c. to 
$5.50. 

Sash Curtains in Cluny Lace and Insertion, 
Renaissance, Irish Point, Swiss Tambour, Nov- 
elty Net with insertion and edge, Brussels Lace, 
Tambour Muslin. 

Bed Sets for metal beds, mostly in Ren- 
aissance Lace and Net with Valance and Bol- 
ster piece complete. Many of the finest are 
marked about two-thirds of usual prices. 


Now 


unusually fine 


John Wanamaker, Philadelphia 


When writing to advertisers. pitase mention Book News. 
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What August Offers in 
BEDDING ECONOMIES 
In the Qf) August Furnishing Sale 


We have hair mattresses as low as $8, and 
as high as $50—all clean, inside and out. The 
difference is largely in the hair and the making. 
We plan months ahead for this August sale— 
particular economy in that! Four grades of hair 
afford an unusual economy in the mattresses 
made up, as you order them in one or two parts, 
weight 40 pounds, and your choice of pretty 
tickings. 

Gray drawings horse-hair mattresses, 50c. 
a pound; regularly 65ce. 

2 feet 6 inches, 20 pounds, $10.00, usually $13.00 

: 25 $12.50, ” $16.25 
30 "= $15.00, - $19.50 
35 . $17.50, si $22.75 
40 “ $20.00, $26.00 
45 + $22.50, " $29.25 

Crib size, 2 ft. 6x4 ft. 6 in., $7.50, usually 
$9.65. 15 pounds. 

Hard mixed hair mattresses, 8714c. 
usually 50c. 

2 feet 6 inches, 


a pound, 
20 pounds, $7.50, usually $10.00 
’ as “3 25 F $9.38, “i $12.50 
Ca : 30 $11.25, sg $15.00 
, aes : 35 $13.18, EY $17.50 
4 j 40 $15.00, * $20.00 
a “ 


45 $16.88, “$22.50 
Crib size, 2 ft. 6x4 ft. 6 in., 15 pounds, $5.63 
instead of $7.50. 
Black mixed hair mattresses, 30c. 
usually 40c. 
2 feet 6 inches, 20 pounds, $6.00, usually 


“ ss “ $7 50 “ 


25 
30 54 $9.00, 
35 $10.50, 
40 ‘* $12.00, $16.00 
45 re $13.50, - $18.00 
Crib size, 2 ft. 6x4 ft. 6 in., 15 pounds, $4.50; 
usually $6.00. 
Black short mixed hair 
pound, usually 30¢e. 
2 feet 6 Inc hes, 20 pounds, 
ow 25 $6.25, - 
“ 30 ‘“ $7.50, “ 
" 35 “ $8.75, sg 
40 - $10.00, “ 
45 “ $113, 


a pound, 
$8.00 
$10.00 


$12.00 
$14.00 


mattresses, 25c. a 
$5.00, usually $6.00 
$7.50 
$9.00 
$10.50 
$12.00 


$13.50 | 


Crib size. 2 ft. 6 in.x4 ft. 
$3.75; usually $4.50. 

Upholstered Box Springs for 
$20; Box Springs, $15. 


6 in., 15 pounds, 


metal beds, 


This spring stands 61% inches above the side 
rail of the bed, and is made with six dozen 
best steel spirals lashed together with best Ital- 
ian hemp twine, rattan edges finished with 
stitched roll edge and covered with best bur- 
lap. The frame is of selected lumber mortised, 
tufted hair top. 

Z $13.00, usually $16.00 
$13.50, $17.00 
$14.00, $18.00 
$14.50 $19.00 
= $15.00, $20.00 
‘“ $16.00, $22.00 


$10 Box Springs, $8.50. 

This spring stands five (5) inches above the 
side rail of the bed. Six dozen spirals tied, inter- 
laced and fastened upon a stoutly made wood 
frame covered with heavy burlap; cotton top. 

$9.00 
$9.50 
$9.50 
$10.00 
$10.00 
$9.50, $12.00 


Thoroughly cleaned and cold blast dried 
feathers, fluffy and sweet, made into pillows and 
bolsters. 


feet 6 inches, 


“ ““ 


2 fee t 6 inches w ide, $7.50, usually 


$8.00, 
$8.50, 
$8.50, 


$1.00 Feathers at 75c. a pound make 
20x30 pillows, 2% pounds, at $3.75 a pair. 
20x56 bolsters, 5 pounds, at $3.75 each. 
65c. Feathers at 50c. a pound, make 
20x30 pillows, 2%4 pounds, at $2.50 a pair. 
20x56 Bolsters, 5 pounds, at $2.50 each. 


Of all spiral springs for wood beds the 
“Lace Web” is considered the best; book-fold- 
ing, easy to handle, $4.75; regularly $6. 

Wood frame, woven wire springs, made of 
selected lumber with strong sheet of woven wire 
stretched over, $3.25; regularly $4. 


John Wanamaker, Philadelphia 
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“7 WINSLOW,~ . 


Mothers! 
Mothers!! 


Mothers!!! 
Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over SIXTY YEARS by MIL- 
LIONS of MOTHERS for their CHI.DREN 
while TEETHING, with PERFECT SUCCESS. 
It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and 
is the best remedy for DIARRHCEA. Sold by 
Druggists in every part of the world. Be sure 


OMO 
DRESS SHIELD 


The only Odorless Dress Shield, Absolutely Imper- 
vious. No Rubber. Can be washed. Free from 
all poisonous substances and will not irritate the 
most delicate skin. Recommended by the Jour- 
nal of Health and the Medical Profession for its 
hygienic qualities. Every pair guaranteed to the 
wearer. Ask to see the “OUT OF SIGHT” 
shield, specially adapted for summer shirt waists. 
“CURVETTE,” for stout persons. ‘SHORT 
FLAP,” for use in thin sleeves ‘‘Detachable,"’ 
can be used without Sewing in the garment. 
“ZOUAVE,”’ adetachable dress and corset shield. 


For sale by all the Leading Dry Goods Dealers 
throughout the United States and Canada 


and ask for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” 
andtake noother kind. Twenty-fivects. a bottle. 


THE OMO MANUFACTURING CO. 
Middletown, Conn. 


The most costly piece of Literature 
ever issued by a Railroad 


S the special Southern edition of the Seaboard Air Line Magazine. It is 
unique. Contains practically no reading matter, and is entirely free from 
advertisements of any nature. 


Across the book-sellers’ counter the price would easily be one dollar, It 
embodies numerous full page and half page photogravures,—the most exquisite 
examples of the modern printers’ art, many of which you will want to frame. 
Each illustration is lifelike, reproduced from photographs and artists’ sketches 
made for this special number, and each of them typical of the South Beautiful. 

It pictures, too, the Land of Manatee, the most beautiful section of the world, 
where the climate is delightful, the atmosphere salt-laden and perfumed by the 
odor of thousands of blossoming orange, lemon and grape fruit trees, and the 
most exquisite and fragrant of flowers. A land of perfect health, ideal living, 
where crime, trouble and ill-health are positively unknown, 

Send ten cents for special Southern edition to pay postage. Manatee booklets free. 


J. W. WHITE 


General Industrial Agent, Seaboard Air Line Railway, Portsmouth, Virginia. 
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THE ARENA 


FOR 


AUGUST 


Contains “ Law and Order—After Clouds Sunshine,” the eighth 
installment of Rudolph Blankenburg’s series of papers dealing with 


Corruption in Philadelphia and the Keystone State 


It is apparent that these papers have proved a powerful moral lever in 
making not only possible but irresistible the wonderful revolt of the 
conscience element in Philadelphia. Certainly no papers have been 


followed by such a sudden dramatic revolt of the people against the 
corruption so clearly and forcibly unmasked and detailed by Mr. 
Blankenburg. 


Among other features it will contain: 


The Parcels-Post of Europe. 

By Hon. J. Hennrker Heaton, 
M.P., of London, England. 

The Economic Struggle in 
Colorado. 

The second installment of a series 
of papers by Hon. J. Warner 
Mitts. 


What of the Italian 
Immigrant ? 

A thoughtful and 
paper by 


FotGcer BARKER. 


important 


The Decline of the Senate. 
By Rozpert N. Reeves. 


Divorce; A Lawyer’s View of 
the Question. 
By Ernest Date Owen. 


Yellow Journalism. 
By Lyp1a KincsmiLt COMMANDER. 


John D. Rockefeller; A Study 
in Character, Motive and 
Influence. 

By W. G. Jorrns. 


This magazine is an original illustrated twentieth-century review 
of opinion, edited by B. O. Flower, who was the founder and for seven 


years the sole editor. 


Besides the serious articles it also contains 


Editorial Comments, The Mirror of the Present, Book Studies and 


Reviews of New Books. 


Place an order now with your newsdealer for a copy every month, 


or enter your subscription at once. 


25 CENTS A COPY 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, $2.50 A YEAR. 


(FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS, 12S. 6D., OR 15 FRANCS.) 


ALBERT BRANDT, :: 


Publisher, 


TRENTON, N. J. and BOSTON, MASS. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Beok News. 
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‘ Who prefer to use a nice 
Ladies quality of stationery for 
their correspondence, should inquire for 
Crane’s Ladies’ Note Paper and Envelopes 
to match (the old and reliable line). 
These goods are presented in Superfine 
and Lxtra Superfine Brands, the latter 
being unsurpassed in Purity, Tone and 
Beautiful Soft Finish by even the finest 
Sold by all sta- 
tioners, in a variety of tints and surfaces. 
Manufactured and supplied to the trade 


foreign productions. 


only by 
Z. & W. M. CRANE, 


Dalton, Mass., U. S. A. 


BOOKBINDING 


IN ALL STYLES 


Small jobs taken as well as large ones 


FERDINAND KUSTER 


13 East Houston St., New York 


WHAT Blackstone is to law— 
What the Press is to Education— 
What Pharmacopoeia is to Pharmacy— 
What the Telephone is to Business— 
What the Telescope is to Astronomy— 
What Steam is to Transportation— 
What the Loom is to the Production of Fabric— 
What Palette, Brushes and Colors are to Art— 
What Electricity is to Illumination and to Trans- 
mission of Thought— 
What Energy, Invention and Exploration are 
to Progress— 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER is to 
modern business methods and to 
every written character, word, 
phrase and sentence. 


Typewriter @. 


WALNUT and TENTH STREETS, 
Philadelphia 


52 Oliver Typewriters are used by 
John Wanawaker in Philadelphia 


News 


in the UNITED STATES 


They are the best Steel Pen that can be made. 
Each pen is carefully examined before packing. 
Their reputation has been national since 1860. 
(different patterns) sent 


Twelve samples 


postpaid on receipt of six cents in stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 


349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


BOOK LABELS 


Identify your books by pasting an artistic 
label inside the cover. My catalogue (sent 
on request) contains 16 bookish designs, any 
of these printed with your name as follows: 
$2.00—100, $3.00—200, $4.00—300, $5.00—500. 
Special designs made to order. 


T. JOSEPH DOWLING, B.N., 46 N 12th St., Philadelphia 


ADVERTISERS 
will find the autumn numbers of 
BOOK NEWS 
of special value as mediums for the 
presentation of their wares to a 
superior class of patrons. 


THE NEW PATENT POMPADOUR 
nL] «LATEST AND MOST 
: POPULAR FASHION 


In Ordinary 


Colors $3.00 


Grey, Drab and 
Blonde from 


$5.00 up 


iNustrated Catelogue 
Sent Free 


8. C. BECK, ™*sitn'nii sss 
36 N. Eighth Street, Philadelphia 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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‘6 Fashion’s Choice ”’ 


Fashion’s decree has gone forth and again Velvets are the 
popular fabric for fall and winter wear. As ever Velutina, 
at one-third the price of the best Silk Velvet, is in the van 
with new qualities and shades more beautiful and varied 
than ever. Velutina surpasses all Velvets owing to its drap- 
ing qualities, which are superior to those of any Silk Velvet 
no matter what the cost. For sale by 


JOHN WANAMAKER, NEW YORK and PHILADELPHIA 


ILLUSTRATORS 
DESIGNERS 


ENGRAVERS 
; 277 41 S.6 STREET 
Oy) } PHILADELPHIA 


PLATES TO PRINT IN ONE OR MORE COLORS 
ON A TYPE PRINTING PRESS 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book: News. 





The W August Furniture Sale 
is a Grower, and this Year’s Sale’ 
will give it a New Growth 


The last August furniture sale was the largest of the kind ever known:to 
the store. Accepting the fact as commission to still larger service, we have -pre- 
pared to surpass last August this year, and know of no reason why we should not 
succeed in the Furnishing Sale, which starts on 


MONDAY, THE EVE OF AUGUST 1, 1905 


We not only give this sale MORE FLOOR SPACE on the third floor, 
but we also give it a large section of the new building, so that in point of area | 
this will be 

THE LARGEST FURNITURE SALE 


ever held. But acreage is not the keynete. Our foremost it has been to 
make this sale distinctively | 


A DISCRIMINATING FURNITURE SALE— 


a sale for discriminating people who know sturdy furniture from the imitation. 
We never buy indiscriminately; we discriminate as closely as we know how be- 
tween the worthy and the unworthy, and big as our floor space is, it is néver 
big enough to hold a bit of furniture that we cannot warrant to be erates and 
satisfactory for wear. 


A COMPREHENSIVE SALE, TOO. 


It takes,in every room in the house. It offers good choice of woods and 
shapes. and finishes; and prices show LIBERAL REDUCTIONS ALL 
THROUGH—enough to give you stibstantial savings even on the furnishing of 
a single room. 

The sale has grown, too, in abilles way—it takes in caibee, rugs, picttires, 
upholstery, bedding, china, linens, Japanese goods, fancy poods and pianos— 


ALL THE FURNITURE COUSINS. 
For helpful details keep watch upon the daily papers. 


John. Wanamaker 
_Philadelphia 





Suggestions for Mid-Summer Reading 


-LOVE’S CROSS-CURRENTS 
By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 


HE publication of a novel by the greatest of living English poets—the only novel 

he has ever written—is an event of unusual importance. Lovers of Swinburne’s 

poems will find in his prose the same sweep of fancy, passionate warmth, and grace 
of narrative that his poetry possesses in so marked a degree. 

It will comeas a surprise, however, to find the payes filled with delicious humor 
and the keenest of epigrams. The tragi-comedy growing out of the love affairs of 
four interesting young people, while they play at cross-purposes, is an absorbirig, 
delightful story. 

Post 8vo, cloth, $1.50 


THE ACCOMPLICE By Frederick Trevor Hill 


A STORY of mystery along lines new in fiction, with a charming love story included. ‘It is 

within bounds to say that THE ACCOMPLICE is the very best novel founded on a crime and 
its unraveling that has been published in a decade—and we do not forget Conan Doyle or 
Raffles either.’’— Nashville American. 


Price $1.50 : 


Ee grat Soe 
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SANNA By M. E. Waller 


As refreshing and delightful as a sea-breeze comes this story of Nantucket by the author 
of ** The Wood Carver of ’Lympus.’’ Wild, wilful, romping Sanna is altogether bewitching 
in her girlish coquetry and charm. 


“te 


oe Oe 
zo 3 


Price $1.50 


THE MARRIAGE OF WILLIAM ASHE fi By Mrs. Humphry Ward 


T) fae is the best of Mrs. Ward’s stories—the most persistently and pervasively interesting. 
In recent fiction we have found nothing by which we have been more impressed and 
entertained.”—New York Sun. 


Ittustrated. Price $1.50 


THE TYRANNY OF THE DARK By Hamlin Garland 


| apertonee GARLAND has pictured another delightful Western girl in his latest novel. The 
romance of her life while in New York is a moving story in a strange and wonderful setting. 
The book is a striking departure from current fiction. 


IMlustrated. Price $1.50. 


THE ULTIMATE PASSION Ss By Philip Verrill Mighels 


A STRONG political story dealing with the corrupt influences of a political ring. It is a 
powerful and unusual novel, with startling political situations and a charming love story. 
“« This volume is among the best attempts to portray the romance of American politics.’’—Mew 
York Evening Post. 

Price $1.50 











